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The Centralia Case 


The Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, in association 
with the national Catholic and Jewish 
bodies, has completed its study of the 
Centralia case and the report was made 
public this week. It is a unique document. 

Over a year ago urgent requests were 
received at the office of the Federal Coun- 
cil in New York for an inquiry into the 
case of the seven men—one has died since, 
reducing the number to six—who have 
spent over ten years in the State Peniten- 
tiary of Washington for their part in the 
fatal clash on Armistice Day, 1919, be- 
tween parading ex-soldiers and members 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The prisoners are all I. W. W.’s. Al- 
though one of their own number was 
lynched, no attempt was made by the 
authorities to apprehend the guilty par- 
ties. 

Increasing concern has been felt by 
many of the church leaders in Washington 
lest the conviction of these men may have 
been a “class trial.’”’ The Pacific North- 
west Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church sent an urgent call to the 
Federal Council of Churches to assist a 
group of its own members in finding out 
the truth. The Washington Conference 
of Congregational Churches joined in the 
movement, and prominent leaders of other 
communions gave endorsement to it. 
A committee of churchmen, of which Rt. 
Rev. Arthur Huston, Episcopal Bishop of 
Olympia, became chairman, was created 
to sponsor the inquiry and to assist in 
financing it. 

The Federal Council’s Research De- 
partment arranged for a joint inquiry 
into the matter, associating with itself the 
Social Action Department of the Nationai 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
Social Justice Commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. Legal 
counsel was employed in order to examine 
the technical aspects of the case, although 
from the outset attention was focused on 
the human and ethical aspects of the situ- 
ation out of which the tragedy arose. 
The records of the case were examined, 
the prisoners, the jurors, and many others 
were interviewed, and bit by bit the case 
was reconstructed and the scene redrawn. 
This process was difficuit and the results 
are lacking in some of the details, but the 
participants in the study have arrived at 
some definite conclusions. 

The question of guilt turned upon a 
point of law. The convicted men, an- 
ticipating a raid on their hall by the 
paraders—whose line of march passed 
the hall twice--had armed themselves 
and had formulated an elaborate plan of 
defense. Some of them remained in the 
hall and others were stationed at various 
points commanding the approach to the 
hall. Here they ran foul of the Washing- 
ton law, as since interpreted by the Su- 


preme Court of the state. The law allows 
defense of property by force, but not on 
the part of persons who are not ‘‘present’’ 
where the violence is threatened. The shot 
which killed Warren O. Grimm, for the 
killing of whom the men were tried, came 
from one of these outside points. 

On the other hand, the report clears the 
men of any deliberate intent, such as the 
prosecution charged, to shoot down Le- 
gionnaires as they passed their hall. 
There was impressive evidence to show 
that a raid on the hall had been initiated 
before any firing began. 

Thus, the report finds, the defendants 
were guilty, technically, of a conspiracy, 
but not of any intent to murder. The jury 
appears to have taken this view of the 
case, since they failed to convict of first 
degree murder and accompanied the ver- 
dict of second degree murder by a recom- 
mendation of leniency. The court, how- 
ever, disregarded this recommendation 
and sentenced the men to imprisonment 
for from twenty-five to forty years. 

The report raises grave questions as to 
the fairness of the trial, particularly in re- 
lation to the exclusion of evideace and 
the military and political aspect given to 
the trial by the presence about the court- 
house of soidiers in uniform. It does not 
appear, however, that any substantial 
injustice was done save in the infliction of 
so long a sentence in the light of the many 
extenuating circumstances which the jury 
evidently had in mind. 

In a word, the men were guilty of a 
conspiracy in that their plan of defense 
involved an illegal act. A conspiracy in 
law is an agreement among two or more 
persons to accomplish a lawful end by un- 
lawful means, or an unlawiul end by any 
means. In this case the state charged 
that both the end and the means used to 
attain it were unlawful. The conciusion 
reached by the.investigation is that the 
end was lawful but that the means used 
were unlawful in that some of the shooting 
was done from outside positions. 

But the most serious finding in the re- 
port has to do with the attitude of the 
community. A deliberate effort was under 
way before the day of the tragedy to get 
rid of the I. W. W. by extra-legal means. 
Members of) the organization had been 
manhandled/ and their hall had been 
wrecked on ‘a previous occasion, and there 
is abundant reason to believe that a law- 
less move against the I. W. W. was to have 
been executed in any case on Armistice 
Day. The local press had carried the 
most inflammatory articies against the 
organization, and between the day of the 
tragedy and the time of the trial made 
every effort to inflame passion against the 
accused. Reviewing all this the report 
concludes: 

“Throughout this whole tragedy pas- 

(Continued on page 1341) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither thie nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DR. EARLE TEACHING IN BOSTON 

HURCH school workers, ministers and folks 

generally residing in Greater Boston have 

an unusual opportunity this fall to take a 
course on the New Testament. Dr. Earle is giving 
two periods of instruction between 7 and 9 p. m. on 
six evenings. The remaining dates are Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 6, 13 and 20. The place is the chapel of the 
Church of the Redemption, and the text book is 
Goodspeed’s “Story of the New Testament.’’ The 
course is under the auspices of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union, of which the Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker of Waltham is president, and Miss Dora J. 
Brown of 176 Newbury St., Boston, is secretary. 
Tickets, which may be obtained at the church, are 
only $1.00 for the course, or twenty-five cents for a 
single lecture. 

We are asked to say that registrations may still 
be made, and we do it with pleasure, because we visited 
the class on the opening night and have resolved to 
attend every night that we possibly can. Like a 
bracing tonic, like a breath of fresh air, like a morn- 
ing without clouds, some of these majestic passages of 
the New Testament come to us in the reading and 
exposition of Dr. Earle. 

* * 


HOW SHALL THEY LIVE WITHOUT ROOTS? 
N beginning his work for the year at the Community 
Church of New York City, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes confessed that year by year church work 
is becoming more difficult, and said that, were the 
church as alert, courageous and faithful as it aspires 
to be, the situation would stil] be difficult, explaining 
this in part by saying: ‘“What has happened is a sud- 
den deliverance from old loyalties, with no new loyal- 
ties to bind and lift the emancipated soul. Coupled 
with this, and at the moment more central, is the 
mania of materialism which like a flood has engulfed 
the world.” 

True as the last section of this statement un- 
doubtedly is, one wonders if there is not even more 
wisdom contained in the first part. Automobiles 
and radios and talkies and jazz certainly take quite a 
share of the time of the ordinary man in the street. 
Tom Thumb golf is coming to be a dangerous rival of 
them all. Butare these the disease or the symptoms? 


In the day when nearly every man had his own 
front stoop, no matter how humble, Dr. Holmes’s es- 
sentials of “time and strength for deep reflective quali- 
ties of being’? were not expensive luxuries, almost 
impossible to secure. There were long summer eve- 
nings with no need to 1ush out of a stifling, two-room 
apartment to a refrigerated movie, or to commeér- 
cialized out-of-door amusements. In the winter, 
there were long evenings by the fireside, or mayhap 
with feet on the kitchen stove. A man had room to 
stretch, to breathe, to think, without being questioned 
about it. He was nota goldfish in a bowl, but a human 
being, with room to grow without encroaching on 
another’s space. He could put down roots. -He knew 
and understood his environment. Even in cities, 
community was a word which still had meaning. 
And because one had neighbors, and dogs, and chil- 
dren, and friends who remained, one had a feeling of 
permanency and interest, and the needs of the com- 
munity were important to him. One felt responsible 
for the advantages of the local school, the water sup- 
ply, the general well being of the neighborhood, and 
unconsciously took on responsibility, whether much or 
little, for the conditions of the group. 

But to-day the word “community” is losing 
much of its significance, and after it is following 
“responsibility” as well. Even in the smaller cities, 
unnumbered hordes of the ‘‘backbone of the country,” 
the great middle class, are living, not in homes and 
communities in which they take pride and interest, 
but in flats and apartments that serve to-day, are 
discarded to-morrow, and then are torn down next 
week to make way for bigger ones. From these, be- 
cause of little space for family life, the occupants 
rush in all directions—to make room for each other, 
to get out of doors where others are crowding also, 
to avoid the radio underneath or above, or often be- 
cause the next building looms so close that there is 
hardly daylight inside. How shall these cliff dwellers 
learn what a word like community means? The apart- 
ment next door contains not a neighbor, but a pest 
whose tobacco irritatingly perfumes the hall. It 
has been said that the modern apartment affords 
such a lack of privacy that the only possible way to 
retain one’s self-respect is not to know the fellow on 
the other side of the wall. And how shall these 
packaged occupants acquire roots? In one section 
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one year and in another the next, what do they know 
of the joys and responsibilities of a local school or 
government—they who have never seen the counte- 
nance of their postman, even? What has much sig- 
nificance beyond the activities to which they go, or 
the inconveniences that lie between their cramping 
walls? How are such as these to find peace or beauty 
or richness that is enduring, in the pattern in which 
they find themselves? 

Far more than does the craze for pleasure or the 
search for wealth, this subtle molding of habits and 
lives rises to challenge the church. Who is to save 
the bewildered children of this uncharted age if she 
does not? Can she nurture them, show them how 
roots may be kept from drying up, teach them how to 
enrich their scanty soil, and bring to them the light? 
Old ways will not meet these new needs. New ways 
must be’ found. The problem of the church is to 
find them. Dr. Holmes says that whatever the fu- 
ture fortunes of the church as an institution may be, 
“the church of to-day has its appointed task—the 
stern duty and the high privilege of exploring the way 
for the fulfilment of those nobler functions of our com- 
mon life which can alone bring in the better time to 
come. Deliberately in our church we have set our- 
selves to the performance of this task. We know its 
hazards, and have counted its costs; we are not un- 
mindful of our own frailties and follies. But we have 
caught the vision,and had rather fail in this attempt 
to anticipate the future than to succeed in any attempt 
to conserve the past or to comfort the present.” 

* * 


THE BIG PARADE 
T is said in Boston this year that life is just one 
parade after another. A week without one is 
unthinkable, and two or three are nothing to get 
excited about. Certainly life in the staid old city has 


taken on an aspect of carnival beyond the expectations - 


of even a Tercentenary year. 

The climax of these parades came with the march 
of the American Legion on October 7, during its Con- 
vention, with probably 75,000 men in line and many 
more of their comrades in the sidelines watching them 
pass. It began promptly at ten in the morning and 
lasted until into the evening, with probably the 
largest crowd in the history of the city remaining until 
the end to watch it pass. 

In these days when we are working for world 
peace, international brotherhood and reduced arma- 
ments, a military parade is watched with mixed emo- 
tions. Asa spectacle it can never fail to thrill. The 
colors, the bands, the disciplined, moving mass, stir 
the emotions in a peculiar way. So the complete 
pacifist believes that parades should be abolished, the 
trappings of war buried, and the glorification of war 
ended. 

But we shall always have symbolism with us, and 
war is not very far in the past. Perhaps we need to 
be reminded of it now and then. While watching this 
marching host of the men who fought only twelve 
years ago, by a trick of sunlight the colors suddenly 
faded, the living men became black shadows, and the 
thought arose that these men were, indeed, moving, 
living symbols of the men who were not there to march, 


. realization of what actually happened. The army of : 


who never came back. It has often been said that 
our losses in the war were “‘comparatively slight.” 
So they were, when we think of all who died. All 
together we lost about 60,000.men. Most of us knew 
only afew of them. Numbers do not touch our imag- 
ination. But it took ten hours for the Legion parade 
in Boston to pass. Hour after hour the ranks swept 
steadily along. For at least eight of these hours, 
for every man who passed one man has never re- 
turned. Visualized in this way, there is a staggering 


the dead! We need the march of the living to remind 
us that that must never come to pass again. 
* * 


THE GREEN PASTURES 


HEN we first read “The Green Pastures,” by 
Mare Connelly, a Pulitzer prize play, we 
were profoundly moved by its powerful re- ~ 

ligious appeal. Now we have seen it on the stage, and 
we want everybody else to see it. ? 

We need not spend much time over the question 
as to whether it is artistic or inartistic, right or wrong, 
to represent God on the stage. A rather wooden- — 
minded man wrote to the London Daily Mail: “That 
the actor (who dares personate our ineffably Holy 
God) is not struck dead is only another of the multi- 
tudinous proofs that God is long suffering and plen- _— 
teous in goodness and mercy.’’ Such comments are 
plain evidence of the need of the Negro’s conception 
of Deity on some of the arid plains of theology. From 
other cultured and reverent Englishmen who have 
seen the play, there have come some of the most — 
significant testimonies to its artistic beauty and re- 
ligious appeal. 

The producers, the promoters, and many of the 
critics of the play have taken great pains to explain — 
that in the God of “The Green Pastures” we have — 
only the God of the black belt of the South—the idea — 
of God held by unlettered, untutored masses of colored — 
men and women. So it is not an attempt to portray — 
God on the stage, but.an attempt to present an im- — 
perfect idea of God held by one class of people in one 
section of our country. 

There are two things to say of this explanation: — 
There never was a picture of God, in the words of 
Holy Writ or holy men or anywhere else, which was ~ 
not an imperfect, partial representation of an infinite — 
reality past all representation or description. The — 
other thing to say is that we could go much farther 
and fare much worse in seeking ideas of God than ~ 
this conception of the Negro that Mare Connelly — 
gives to us. Some of the humanists of to-day may 
not like the picture of a God able to hurl thunderbolts © 
and to make new worlds, but they will be touched by 
the thought of a struggling, anxious, toiling God, 
thwarted at times but never willing to admit that He 
is licked. 

There is no sacrifice of dignity in this picture of a 
God who can take “‘a little biled custud”’ at a fish fry, 
or politely accept “a ten cent seegar’” and slip it in 
his pocket. We have known some kind-hearted men 
who are not very god-like to please less fortunate folk 
by taking “‘biled custud” and ‘‘ten cent seegars” which 
they did not want. In this God we have a kind- 
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hearted colored father of the whole colored race, who 
experiments with man, is profoundly saddened by sin, 
who at last wipes everybody off the face of the earth 
except one family, who hurls thunderbolts of wrath 
for several centuries, but who finally lets the love side 
of his nature, so clearly discerned by Hosea, control 
and go on with the great task of redeeming man. The 
climax comes with the thought that “even God must 
suffer’ in order to help man. 

_ The conception of man held up in the play is of a 
weak, fallible, sinning being who must be all right at 
the core, else why would God have bothered with 
him in the first place, who will inevitably fall into 
mischief if left to amuse himself in a garden, but who 
ean be saved by struggle, hard work, and faith. 
Though all this is supposed to be the idea of God held 
by millions of ignorant colored people, it is safe to 
say that it is a more vital, reasonable, and helpful con- 
ception of God than that preached in some of our 
churches. 

After one has seen this play one wants to know 
more of God, one wants to co-operate in the making 
of a better world. To sit through the play is a pro- 
found spiritual experience. The acting is dynamic, 
and it sends the preacher and the layman back to 
their tasks with courage. 

We doubt if it is the church crowd alone that is 
responsible for filling the theater night after night. 
Church crowds seldom pack theaters. But we hope 
that church folks will help pack this theater. The 
play is not all serious. There are funny passages all 
along the way, old-fashioned Negro music, the newest 
fashioned scenic effects. It doesn’t need our support 
or recommendation, but we gladly give it. 

* * 


TERHUNE: PRO AND CON 


N regard to the editorial published in our issue of 
Sept. 20 entitled ‘“The Boy or the Dog,’”’ we have 
received the following statement from a man for 

whom we have sincere respect: 


In regard to that Terhune incident, these are the 
facts as I get them. It was not a boy who begged his 
father to take him in to see Terhune, whose stories he 
liked, but ayoungman. Mr. Terhune has been greatly 
bothered by people driving in and using his place as a 
public park and had put up a “No Admittance” sign. 
These people were not driving slowly in a curving 
road, overhung with shrubbery, but were driving fast 
down a straight road. The collie came off the porch. 
They were going so fast that their car skidded twelve 
feet on the flat, open, straight road that they were 
following. Trespassers smashed the hip of another of 
Mr. Terhune’s dogs a week earlier. Other trespassers 
had torn up his rose trees. Mr. Terhune reluctantly 
considered it to be his duty to make an example of the 
driver whose large car had just crushed his favorite 
dog. He did not order the arrest of the entire family, 
but of a man of middle age. 

Mr. Terhune was not “forced by circumstances to 
settle,’ but interceded with the judge for the man, 
after the man had been held for the grand jury. Mr. 
Terhune refused to accept the money that the judge 
had ordered turned over to him, and directed that it 
be turned over to a local charity. The New York Times 
realized its error in printing a garbled version, and 
later published a more accurate account, which you 
apparently did not see. Mr. Terhune opens his place 


= 


every year to a thousand children and gives them a 

beautiful time. I happen to know that he has a very 

strong feeling for boys and girls and secretly makes 
many efforts to serve them. 

From F. E. Miles, a public accountant of De- 
troit, Mich., a respected member of the First Uni- 
versalist Chureh in that city, we have received the 
following comment: ise 

Your editorial in the Leader of Sept. 20 entitled 

“The Boy or the Dog”’ interested me very much, both 

because I am in full agreement with it, and because 

Caleb E. Norris, Jr., is a member of the Junior Church 

of the First Universalist Church here. His father, 

Caieb E. Norris, is one of our most valued church mem- 

bers, and we all regret that so untoward an incident 

should have occurred to mar the vacation of himself 
and family. We particularly regret that Mr. Ter- 
hune should have so far forgotten h'mself as to act in 

the manner that he did to a fine boy, who was only 

anxious to pay homage to this collie about which he 


had read so much and had come to admire. 


WANING SECTARIANISM 


VIDENCES multiply that sectarianism is a 
1D waning force in all denominations except those 
hopelessly impervious to the modern spirit. 
The September bulletin of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil reports that a Methodist woman worker in Michi- 
gan has fifteen public schools in her field in which she 
conducts week-day classes in religious education, 
reaching more children than all of the Sunday schools 
of all of the churches of all denominations in the 
same territory, and this without protest from’any of 
the churches represented. : 

The September 18 issue of the Baptist talks 
about “The Dawn of a New Era for Country 
Churches.”’ It cites the case of a larger parish where 
ten or more defeated rural churches now have a well- 
rounded social and recreational program. For the 
first time in generations these churches are “‘minister- 
ing to all of life and to all the people within this area.” 

Those who have tried to promote movements for 
unity have even found it impossible to induce those 
accustomed to observe the communion service in vary- 
ing ways to break bread together. The other Sunday, 
in one of our largest suburban Methodist Episcopal 
churches, the minister discovered that the super- 
annuated clergyman who usually assisted him in the 
communion service would not be present, so he asked 
a Congregational and a Universalist neighbor to 
assist him. In the group of members received into 
the fellowship of the church that morning a large pro- 
portion came from other denominations. 

Because of these two circumstances it seemed at 
once obvious and fitting that the pastor of the church 
should speak of communion as a symbol of a common 
fellowship to which every one in the congregation was 
earnestly invited. 

How significant this change is in the Methodist 
Church may be inferred from the fact that after that 
very service the widow of a former prominent clergy- 
man recalled the fact that her husband provoked 
serious division in the church of which he was minister 
by reason of the fact that he maintained a warm per- 
sonal friendship with a distinguished Universalist 
who was his neighbor. 
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The Message of the Liberal Church’ 


Horace Westwood 


ay what particular virtue do we assume that 
we have a right to try to reach those whom 
. B| ©6we call the unchurched? Is there anything 
2) about us that entitles us to embark upon 
this undertaking? Are we who are in the church any 
better off than those who are not? Do we possess 
something which they do not have and for lack of 
which they are in a state of moral and spiritual want? 

Ever since the general theme of this convention 
was announced, I have rejoiced. The nature of my 
work causes me to think constantly about our obliga- 
tions to the vast number of people who have not come 
under the influence of our Liberal heritage. Yet 
every time I sat down to prepare this address, every 
time I thought about the probable nature of our dis- 
cussions together, these questions would rise to the 
surface. They refused to be downed, and I have been 
strangely perturbed. 

I found myself wondering if, after all, the real 
problem was not ourselves and not those outside the 
church. At least, of this I am sure, the primary prob- 
lem is that of what we ourselves are. Religion, like 
charity, begins at home, and until we have set our own 
house in order it is presumption on our part to at- 
tempt to sweep the chambers of other people’s homes. 
Besides, I wonder if we realize the serious nature of 
our undertaking. We are not dealing with material 
things. We are not thinking in terms of institutions. 
We are dealing with persons. We are thinking in 
terms of the most precious substance in all the world 
—the human soul. I want to remind you that it is 
a grave thing for any man or group of men to think 
that they have a mission to others, to attempt to in- 
fluence the current of their lives. What one of us 
has the right to step into the life of another, even 
for his own good? The answer may be that it is a 
duty and obligation laid upon us. But who charged 
us with the duty? What is the source of the obliga- 
tion? 

Very often, I am afraid, much of our discussion 
about the unchurched smacks of self-righteousness, 
and the question which Christ addressed to his dis- 
ciples may well be asked of us: ‘‘What do ye more 
than they?” Very often, I am afraid, much of our 
discussion about the problem descends to the level of 
mechanical considerations. We are prone to think 
in terms of the attractiveness of the church building, 
the comfort of the pews, the stateliness of the ritual, 
the splendor of the music, the eloquence of the ser- 
mon, the warm welcome given at the door with the 
words of cordial dismissal, “Come again,’ the adver- 
tising through the printed word, the devices of church 
attendance campaigns and other externals, all of 
which are important and have their place. But in 
stressing “‘attractions’’ we may overlook what is more 
important still. A Hebrew prophet once warned his 
people that it was not in externals they would find 
their security and strength, and cried aloud, ““Woe unto 
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them that put their trust in these things!”’ He then 
uttered these matchless words—‘‘It is not by might 
nor by power but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.”’ We 
might possess all the external requirements and all 
the material endowments we could wish, but, minus 
this intangible gift of the Spirit, our undertaking is 
doomed to failure even before we begin. We might, 
on the other hand, worship in the barest conventicles 
or in the shade of the wild forest glen, and yet possess 
that priceless something which is indeed the Bread 
of Life. If we did, not “all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men” could keep people away from us. 

I submit, therefore, that, before we can go to 
others, we must first of all analyze ourselves. We 
must turn the light of searching criticism within. 

We are churchmen, members of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and we propose to carry the mean- 
ing and message of our church to those outside. But 
what does our church mean to us? 

Take, for instance, the Sunday morning service. 
“T was glad,” said the Psalmist, “‘when they said unto 
me: Let us go up to the house of the Lord.” But how 
many of us are genuinely glad when Sunday morning 
comes because of the opportunity that it brings? How 
many of us greet the day with rapture, exclaiming, 
“Awake my soul and sing!” Some of us are com- 
pelled to attend church through the eloquence of our 
wives. Some of us go through custom. Some of us: 
because it is an obligation and trust. But all too often 
our legs are reluctant, and our feet drag. Yet, if I 
were not a churchman, it is just this element of rap- 
ture, of expectation and joy, that might appeal to me 
in the lives of those within the church. If I knew 
a to them the church was really “the gate of heav~ 

”’ the abode of happiness and peace, a place where 
a ee was spread with abundant riches, the heart 
stirred, the soul filled to overflowing, the better nature 
renewed, the mean despicable elements sloughed off; 
if I knew that there they found renewal of body and 
mind, enlargement of vision, a new perspective of 
the meaning of existence, the commonplace trans- 
figured—I imagine that I should conclude that these 
people found there something of priceless worth, and 
I could not stay away. 

Again, we are frequently reminded that this is an: 
age weary with disillusion and sad with cynicism. 
Have we cure for this corrosion that eats the heart: 
out of life? Can we really say that our free faith 
has given us values that are permanent and abiding 
in the place of illusion? Can we say unto our brother: 
“Come walk with us, for we have found that which is: 
really good and can not be taken away? We have: 
discovered healing for the soul’s hurt, balm for the: 
world’s wounds. We have found that which makes: 
us radiant with the challenge of a great hope. Withi 
us life is not grey, but glorious with light.” Form 
despite all that may be said to the contrary, Lipp= 
mann has hit the nail on the head as to why people de, 
not frequent the church. He does not find it in that 
the church has failed as an instrument of righteousness, 
to espouse this cause or that, in what it has done or 
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ftundone. He discovers a deeper reason. He says: 
Surely the most important reason is that they are 
ot so certain that they are going to meet God when 
hey go to church. If they had that certainty, they 
ould go.” 

Try as we may, we can not escape the personal 
quation. 
roblem of those outside the church, unless we have 
religion that goes to the very root of our individual 


fe. “Ye are living epistles known and read of all. 
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ven,’ said the Apostle; then what distinctive im- 
rint has our faith made upon the pages of our lives? 
low does it function in our business and industrial 
ajlations? What ethical considerations does it force 
ome upon us in our associations, in our offices, fac- 
wies or upon the exchange? Do we of the Liberal 
‘'aith have a mission in the world? How can we sep- 
rate this question from the most obvious duty of 
ining the light of a searching criticism within? 

The task of self-examination is each man’s per- 
ynal concern which none other can perform. But I 
o want to try to meet the question concerning our 
vith, for it is the most vital matter confronting us 
)-day. I emphasize this because many of us are 
onfused. During the last few years there has been 
ot debate in certain sections of our fellowship over 
ae question of God, and unfortunately lines of sharp 
ivision have been drawn. On one side stand the 
umanists and on the other stand the theists. Some 
1ere are who say that there isno God. Others there 
re who assert that the question of God is not vital. 
thers there are who argue that what we need is a 
ew idea of God. Others there are, again, who lift 
1eir hands in lamentation and cry aloud that with- 
ut the thought and the fact of God, we are a lost 
ause. The sad part about it allis this. It has come 
) pass that there are those who assert in the present 
sligious crisis, and crisis it is, that no man can speak 
‘ith authority for the cause of the Liberal Faith, for 
ere are sO Many varieties of opinion among us that 
‘any man dares to say “This is the Liberal position,”’ 
r ““That is the Liberal position,’”’ he may do injustice 
) the rest of his brethren. In other words, we have 
© common ground and none can say that there i isa 
ositive content to our faith. 

If such be the case there is no justification for 
ur continued existence as an organized church. I 
ill go farther. I will be so bold as to say that, if 
ich be the case, this convention is defeated in the 
isk it proposes to undertake even before we begin. 
Jhat an absurd position we should be placed in, both 
idividually and collectively! Here we are consider- 
if as our major task during the coming year the 
urrying of the inspiration of our faith to others, and 
yme of us, even some of our leaders, are saying: ‘““We 
on’t know what that faith is. We can speak only 
r ourselves or for our particular group. What the 
ast hold to, we can not, we dare not, say!’ How 
diculous, how tragic, how pitiable, it is! Here is the 
merican Unitarian Association this year with the 
gest budget in its long and honored history, spend- 
lg every penny of that budget for the promulgation 
f “pure religion,” and yet we don’t know what that 
ligion is! Here is the League holding Preaching 
lissions all over Canada and the United States, bring- 
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ing the message of the Liberal Faith to thousands who 
have never heard of it before, and yet it is asserted 
that there are no certainties which any man among us 
may proclaim as the common faith! It would be 
humorous if it were not so very tragic. If this is the 
true state of affairs—and we might as well face facts 
without mincing words—our fate is written in doom. 

But it is not true! Every assertion that it is, isa 
confession on the part of those who make the asser- 
tion that they have never understood the true genius 
of our position. Every time the statement is made, 
the lie is given to our cause, and to that extent our 
whole movement is weakened. I once heard Dr. 
Crothers make the statement that every time he heard 
men talk about a creedless church, he was reminded 
of fireless cookers. There might not bea fire but there 
was heat somewhere. So while we may not havea 
creed whose words are meticulously binding upon 
every one, there is religion somewhere, and, unless 
that religion is a vague and meaningless feeling, there 
is a body of thought somewhere also. 

We do stand for some things that are vital and 
real! Let no man deceive you, we do have beliefs, 
and they are positive and firm! There are some 
things that are held in common, and they are pregnant 
with meaning for our modern world. We can speak : 
with authority in this age of unrest and confusion, and 
we can give to the world a message that will prove a 
gospel of deliverance and joy. It is time we knew 
where we:stand and why. It is time we redefined our 
position in clear and unmistakable terms. It is time 
we proclaimed as an everlasting falsehood that no 
man can say what we really believe. 

Dr. Dieffenbach, the editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter, would say that the one thing upon which we are 
agreed is our freedom. I do not know whether or 
not he would go so far as to say that the only common 
bond we possess is that of freedom, though sometimies 
I have inferred it from his editorials. But that in 
itself is an august and momentous assertion that 
carries with it profound implications. It is an asser- 
tion concerning the dignity and capacity of human 
nature. It is an expression of the faith that there is 
something in man that is worthy of freedom. It at 
once sets human nature apart as something unique 
and distinctive in the process of evolution. It implies 
that there is a majesty in man that lifts him above the 
dominion of things into the realm of the spirit. It 
gives the lie to all philosophies of determinism, eco- 
nomic, chemical, biological, social or otherwise. It 
elevates Man the Subject of Nature to the position 
of Man the Victor over Nature. It places in his hands 
a scepter that shall prove symbolic of powers greater 
than those wielded by any emperor on his throne. It 
places in his hands the key to fate and makes him 
Lord of Destiny. It sets before him goals of achieve- 
ment that dazzle the imagination. It is a high and 
holy faith. No wonder that those who have glimpsed 
the possibilities of Freedom have been willing to die 
for it. No wonder that a long roll of heroes and 
martyrs is associated with its name. 

And it is a terrible and hard doctrine, for it car- 
ries with it that which has been the crowning glory of 
our tradition, namely, that the soul is its own author- 
ity, bound only by the bonds of self-imposed restraint. 
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It enshrines a responsibility that may well cause the 
stiffest knee to bend and an obligation that may cause 
the bravest to quail. It isa challenge to an austerity 
of self-discipline and self-governance that taxes our 
utmost powers. 

It may come as a surprise to some of you when I 
say that it is good New Testament doctrine. The 
writer of the Gospel of John causes Christ to assert 
it as the highest goal, ““Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free,” and the greatest of 
the Apostles writes to the Galatians: “Stand fast 
therefore in the freedom wherewith Christ has made 
you free, and be not entangled again in a yoke of 
bondage. For brethren, ye were called for freedom; 
only use not your freedom for an occasion unto the 
flesh, but through love be servants one to another.”’ 

When I consider all that is implied in our doctrine 
of freedom—or, if you dislike the word doctrine, our 
basic principle—I find myself wishing that those who 
are so concerned about present trends of thought and 
opinion within our fellowship might take time to 
consider the groundwork and metaphysics of freedom. 
Accepted as a principle in philosophy, it is the most 
far-reaching that it is possible to conceive. Carried 
to its ultimate reaches, it is cosmic in its scope, and, 
while its applications may be immediate and local, 
its content belongs to the universal and to that which 
is beyond time. Accepted as a principle in religion, 
in contrast with the established tradition of the past 
and much to-day, it is revolutionary. It is the one 
feature, above all others, that distinguishes us from 
all other organized religious movements. It recog- 
nizes neither the authority of Church, Bible, Sacred 
Person or Tradition, save in so far as this authority 
confirms the verdict of one’s own soul. In the ul- 
timate outcome, in the presence of the universe, yea, 
even in the presence of God, Man the Individual 
stands in utter nakedness. He owes allegiance to 
himself, and to himself alone. All other allegiance is 
the voluntary act of his own spirit. It is not the 
choice of compulsion, but of the free mind. So vast 
and comprehensive are the implications of freedom, 
that I find myself wishing that our pulpits might take 
a six months’ vacation from all other considerations 
and consider these alone. It would clear the air. 
It would revive our genius. It would awaken new 
consciousness of life. In its proclamation we should 
rediscover our unity. In the glory of Freedom’s light 
we should be transfigured before the whole world. 

But this is not the only thing upon which we are 
agreed. We unite, for instance, in our belief that re- 
ligion is the native endowment of all the human race. 
Man is religious in the same sense that he is gregarious, 
or desires to mate, or possesses any other natural 
attribute. 

Again, in this belief there is something distinctive 
and unique. Examine any other religious movement 
within the Christian tradition, and you will discover 
that religion is regarded as something that is either 
grafted on to life or imported into life. Man becomes 
religious by an act of grace, or through the beneficence 
of the will of God.. The basic assumption of the 
Christian tradition is found in the classic words of 
Paul: “By grace are ye saved through faith and that 
not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” The existence 


of ‘natural religion” is admitted by most Christian 
theologians, but it is not regarded as of a high order. 
In the highest sense of the word, man is not truly re- 
ligious until he is made so through some miraculous — 
act. Hence, there is a division between the natural 
man and the religious man. The religious individual 
is a changed individual. Something, not of himself, 
has happened to his spirit, his will, his mind. By ~ 
this mysterious process he is set apart from the rest 
of his fellows. : 

If, therefore, we follow the psychology underlying 
the religious appeal from this point of view, we shall 
discover that it is an appeal to man to cease being his 
natural self. He must surrender his mind and will” 
to that which is higher than himself. He must sub- 
mit in glad and loyal obedience. He must allow him- 
self to be played upon by mysterious agencies that ~ 
make him other than that which by nature he is. In 
other words, the appeal to become religious is an ap-~ 
peal to allow himself to be changed. é 

With us, however, the situation is different. We 
take religion for granted as an integral element of — 
personality. We do not divide men into the religious © 
and the irreligious. We do not appeal to men to ~ 
change their natures, but to realize their natures, to — 
become in all its fullness what they essentially are. 

The significance of this is sweeping. Once we 
bring religion and religious phenomena within the — 
category of the natural, it makes all the difference in _ 
theworld. Instead of being an element beyond human ~ 
regulation and dependent on factors outside the ~ 
scope of human control, we bring it immediately within ~ 
the realm of understanding and scientific control. 
We can regard its phenomena objectively. We can 
analyze and determine their laws. We can use re- 
ligion for the enlargement and enrichment of life. ; 

Once more, we hold it as a cardinal article of — 
faith that it is man’s duty to seek the truth and to- 
apply it, and that in its knowledge and application — 
he will find his highest good. In the words of one of 
our modern prophets—‘‘Follow the truth, lead where 
it may, cost what it will!” 

But, what is truth? Here, again, in our attitude 
to this, is a radical point of departure from established 
tradition. For example, Orthodoxy emphasizes a 
condition of passive receptivity as a condition of 
knowing the truth. Truth—it asserts—comes not of 
the will of man, but through the will of God, through — 
revelation. “God speaks. Man listens. Man obeys.” 
A knowledge of the truth, therefore, is dependent ons 
two conditions —God’s willingness and man’s capacity — 
to receive. Truth, therefore, can be apprehended — i 
only by an act of faith, the will to believe. It is 
not inferred through the laws of evidence. 

In contrast with this, our attitude towards al 
knowledge of truth is active. We have emphasized 
man’s responsibility for its discovery and verification. - 
We have not denied that the mystic may have found 
a mode for the apprehension of the nature of reality, 
that is, we have not denied the possibility of Revela- 
tion, but we have always asserted that, before ac- — 
cepting the revelation, man’s duty was to determine 
its truth. Even ‘‘the revelation of God in Christ 
Jesus” is not sacred because it came through him. It © 
is sacred only in so far as through the test of the in 
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struments of knowledge and experience it proves it- 
self to be true. 

Carried to its logical outcome, this means that 
we accept the dictum that the knowledge of truth is 
not dependent upon the will of God but on the will of 
man. It is for man to devise modes of inquiry and 
instruments of knowledge by which he shall ascertain 
the truth. It is for him to discover those laws of 
evidence through which the truth may be verified. 
This does not mean a denial of inspiration. Inspira- 
tion may be—as I believe it to be—a mode of dis- 
covery. But in the highest sense—if I may be par- 
doned the vulgarism—inspiration may not be di- 
vorced from perspiration. Even Jesus exclaimed, 
“This cometh not save through prayer and fasting.” 
That is, rigorous self-discipline may be one of the 
methods of awareness. 

To some this may appear a hopeless doctrine. 
Well, to be candid, it is not a doctrine for lazy souls, 
for those who desire to languish on “flowery beds of 
ease.’ But for the strong and daring it is bright with 
hope. In it there is the confidence that the truth can 
be ascertained, and it is inseparable from the convic- 
tion that the road of truth is the highway to freedom, 
the assurance that when discovered and obeyed the 
truth brings blessing in its tram. In it there is a 
perpetual challenge to adventure. Truth ever awaits 
the intrepid explorer, and there is always the lure of 
the horizon beyond. . ; 

Above all, we are united in the belief in the 
power of creative faith. I think that, beyond every- 
thing else, this is the distinctive proclamation of the 
Liberal Faith. Whatisfaith? ‘Faith’—say some— 
“is belief in a body of stated opinion.’’ Too long has 
the world been dominated by this falsehood which 
has held faith in chains. What is faith? ‘‘Faith’’— 
say some—‘‘is an attitude of confidence and trust 
that in the final outcome ‘all things work together for 
good.’’’ Undoubtedly, this is a necessary ingred- 
ient, but all too often it lends itself to that spirit of 
resignation which cripples the soul. What is faith? 
“Faith’—say we—‘‘is that attitude to life which 
‘scorns impossibilities and cries it shall be done.’ ”’ 
It is the free creative spirit at work upon the world 
of circumstance and environment, molding them in 
harmony with vision and desire. Faith regards the 
world as plastic, not fixed. Faith says, “These things 
shall be, because we will them to be!” 

The triumph of such creative faith means a new 
order in the life of the world. Once man realizes 
that he ytossesses this power within himself, his feel- 
ing of helplessness and despair in the presence of the 
magnitude and indifference of the universe passes 
away. He knows himself for what he is. A new 
sense of the majesty of his own worth arises within 
him. A sense of security and strength, such as he has 
never known before, dwells within his heart. A great 
certainty possesses his soul. Confronted by all the 
exigencies of circumstance, he knows that, whatever 
the present moment may be, he with his fellows will 
some day sing, ‘‘In all these things we are more than 
conquerors through the power that dwells within us.” 
Thus does he go on his way rejoicing! 

Let no man tell you, therefore, that there are no 
certainties in our faith. Let no man tell you that the 
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varieties of opinion among us are so many that we 
have no common ground. Here is a faith, once we 
are aware of all that it may mean, which may usher 
in a revolution in the spiritual life of mankind. 

You will say, however, ‘““‘What of God?” If I 
were God, this is the kind of faith that I should like 
to see the children of men possess. If I were God, I 
should want the sons of men to become conscious of 
their capacity for freedom with all that it entails. If 
I were God, I should wish all that breathe with human 
breath to become fully aware of their religious nature 
with all its potency for good or ill. I should wish 
them to understand it, to control and direct it; to 
bring it under subjection to intelligence and will. If 
I were God, I should rejoice in the intrepid daring of 
men who sent their thoughts into the remote corners 
of starlit space and into all the hidden mysteries, 
that through the power of mind they might discern 
the truth and thus become free. If I were God, I 
should rejoice if men became conscious of the power 
of creative faith within their own souls. I should 
know, if I were God, that the consciousness of this 
made them most like unto myself. I should not 
bother about whether or not they called upon my 
name, for, knowing myself to be the very essence of all 
Creative Power, I should know that by the law of 
affinity, by which like finds like, they would surely 
find me. Then, if I were God, the great dream would 
be fulfilled, for the Divine and the human would be 
joined in one great uaity. And surely, knowing my- 
self to be possessed of eternal life, then man, knowing 
himself, because he was like me, would be aware of 
his own immortality! 

It is a great faith and it meets a great need. I 
know whereof I speak. I am not indulging in theory. 
I am speaking from experience. During these last 
four years it has been my privilege to carry this mes- 
sage to many communities throughout*Canada and 
the United States. I wish I might take you with me 
on my mission journeys. If I could, you would become 
so enthused over the possibilities confronting the 
liberal message that not only would you enter upon 
the undertaking this convention is considering with 
zest and zeal, but you would labor with might and 
main to increase the Preaching Missions, many 
hundredfold. You would not rest, you would not be 
able to rest, until this message had been carried to 
every nook and corner of this great continent. 

Iam not interested in this merely for the sake of 
spreading Unitarianism, or any other ism. I am 
interested because of what it might mean in people’s 
lives. After all, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and the question may well arise, “Does it make 
any difference when all is said and done?” It does. 

Literally, there are millions in this land of ours 
to whom our message would prove a word of libera- 
tion, fellowship and life. Some are within Orthodox 
churches and, with great uncertainty, are feeling their 
way out. The vast majority, however, are outside 
the church. Many of them feel themselves to be ir- 
religious. Some call themselves atheists, infidels and 
agnostics. Some frankly confess that they have no 
use for religious institutions of any kind. Yet in 
their hearts are hunger, spiritual aspiration and yearn- 
ing. There isa reaching out after faith. All this may 
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be inarticulate, but it is there, awaiting that word 
which will bring self-awareness, expression and the 
consciousness of life. 

Despite all that may be said to the contrary, we 
do stand definitely for certain things. Ours may be 
a creedless church, but it is built on solid ground and 
on certainties that are as established as the hills. 
Our church is not an anarchy of conflicting principles 
in which each man is fighting for his own particular 
point of view. Beneath the variety of opinion among 
us, and thank God there is variety, there is the firm 
foundation of a great and mighty faith that may mark 
a new era in the religious life of the world. Belief in 
freedom, in man’s essential religious nature, in the 
responsibility of the quest for Truth and in the power 
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mm UR last Sunday at the farm was almost our 
Yi last day. We were near enough to the end 
of summer to be in that thoughtful mood 
which comes almost every time one says 
zood-by to scenes he loves. 

Late in the afternoon we went to church. That 
is, we took a walk and ended up at the “Church in 
the Hollow,” a couple of hundred yards down the 
road from our house. 

The church stands on the highway facing the 
morning sun as it comes over the ridge. It is a Colo- 
nial type meeting-house, with good simple lines, sur- 
mounted by a square open belfry over which is a 
gilded dome, and it is painted white with green blinds. 
There are sheds once called horse-sheds on one side 
and a little community house, or social hall, next to 
the sheds, both back far enough to be unobtrusive, 
and framed by the woods and thickets along Stony 
Creek. 

This afternoon, like many a Sunday afternoon 
for the past two or three years, the church stood si- 
lent and deserted. The minister of a neighboring 
village preached here Sunday afternoons for years, 
but congregations ran down, and it became harder 
and harder ‘‘to support preaching.”’ The few of the 
faithful left had cars and could just as well go to the 
neighboring village and support services there. No- 
body ever decided formally to stop using the Church 
in the Hollow. Always there has been hope that 
some day the services would begin again. But the 
day of beginning has not come. 

Meanwhile, standing unused, the church build- 
ing, like any other deserted building, has gone down. 
Governments may exempt church property from the 
laws of taxation, but nature is more inexorable. The 
sun and the rain always beat upon it. The storms of 
winter assail it. Moth and rust go on steadily cor- 
rupting. So it has come to pass that the men of the 
Hollow are afraid to ring the bell in their church for 
fear it will come crashing down upon them. The 
wooden shingles have rotted and a leak has devel- 
oped above a perfe ly good organ. The paint has 
worn off and the church begins to look wood colored. 
And all the lovely gilt that one could see from the 


portunity? 


of creative faith, marks our genius, and it is distinctive 
in the life of the modern world. 

Shall we not, each one in the silence of our owt 
thoughts, dedicate ourselves to the vision and the op: 
In the OJd Testament there is a remark 
able scene. The prophet is suddenly transported int 
the courts of heavens and he hears the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘“Whom shall I send, and who will g¢ 
for us?’ He is smitten with a sense of his own un: 
worthiness, but none the less he cries out, ““‘Here am I 
send me!’’ Confronted by what lies before us, wel 
might we exclaim, “‘Who is sufficient for these things?” 
And yet the obligation is so great and the need so com: 
pelling, that like the prophet we dare do none a 
than cry aloud—‘“‘Here am I; send me!”’ 
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hilltops for miles around looks dull and rusty now. 

This little church, used’or not used, gives is 
tinction to Beards Hollow. I here apply that nam 
to a hamlet and not to the narrow hollow among tf 
hills. There are ten houses in this hamlet, counti 
the three nearest on the hills around, but two of the 
are empty. The schoolhouse is near the church, but 
few notice it any more, as it is not used and it is a 
most hidden by the locust trees and other a 
around it. We can’t let the little church go down, 
First, it is a church, second, it is near us, third, it i 
picturesque and beautiful, and fourth, we like it. : 

The Cemetery Bee gave impetus to a movement 
to repair and paint the church. We have had 
small fund in the Hollow for that purpose for so 
time, amounting to nearly two hundred dollars. 
When we sent out appeals for the cemetery we men- 
tioned the church also. About the middle of the 
afternoon at the ‘‘bee’’ one of the oldest citizens, toe 
lame to work, looked at what had been done an 
called me aside. Said he: “The church ought 
be tended to at once. I gave money for that or. 
and there’s a bad leak right above it. There are 
three Georges here. If you’ll get all three to giv 
twenty-five dollars apiece toward the church, I’ 
give twenty-five.” Later he whispered the sam 
story to some one else and chuckled over it. “TI gu 
I’m safe,’”’ he said. Before we left that afternoon, th 
smallest George said, ‘Yes, of course I’ll give.” Th 
next day the biggest George said, “‘Sure, if the othe 
will I will.” And finally the other George said, “We 
won’t let the thing fail, we’re with you.”’ We ha 
sixty dollars left over from the cemetery fund an 
turned that over to the church fund. Then we add 
our mite. So in a day the repair fund was more thar 
doubled. It probably won’t be very hard to get th 
hundred dollars needed. In fact, another George 
who is a lawyer in the western part of New York 
State, sent his check for twenty-five dollars as 
as he heard of the incident in the cemetery. In 
letter he said: “This is given on condition the chur 
be repainted white with green blinds and that the 
dome be regilded.”’ 

That Sunday afternoon we sat down on the step 


cars. 


Se 
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of the church to rest, to look off at the beautiful hills 
from a different angle, and to talk things over. 

A large concrete slab was at our feet, making a 
kind of horseblock or landing platform for the buggies 
and wagons that for years drove up to the church. A 
wide crack across the middle divided the stone into 
two parts, but it was still solid. Where we sat was 
a kind of entrance recess with doors on each side lead- 
ing to the galleries. The main entrance of the church 
was directly behind us. A Sabbath stillness lay over 
everything. The two or three cars that had brought 
relatives or friends to our neighbors’ for the mid-day 


meal had departed. No dogs were barking. Our 


nearest neighbor was not calling his cows. Crows 
in the distance were speaking their minds, there were 
crickets and locusts sawing away, and a bluebird 
sat for a little while near us on the telephone wire, 
giving its gentle note. It was a good time to think 
things over. 

Said the Madame: “I sort of feel that the old 
church knows that we are interested in it and is glad.” 

“Well, you know,” I said, “‘that London archi- 
tect that we had at the Authors’ Club last winter 
seemed to really believe that walls keep memories 
tucked away and can reproduce them.”’ 

“T don’t believe that,’’ she replied, ‘‘but I do 
like to think sometimes that the things we love know 
it and appreciate it, that they are glad to see us when 
we come and sorry when we go away.” 

“I suppose it would seem foolish to some people,” 
I continued, “‘to fix up this old church, unless we are 
going to have services. I had a talk with L— yes- 
terday. He said he didn’t see the use of making the 
minister come over from Richmondville and have a 
second service when the few people here can just as 
easily go to him in the morning. Nearly all have 
He said only a handful came the last time 
they attempted services.” 

“T don’t think it foolish,’”’ said the Madame. 
“Churches teach something without services. It 
gives me good thoughts when I see a little spire or 
church tower among the trees. The churches are 
one of the great charms of an English landscape, and 
if we only built better they might be of ours.”’ 

“The forefathers built solidly up here,” I an- 
swered. 

“So they did,’’ she went on, “and this church, 
if we keep it up, will mean something to all the people 
who pass by, even if they don’t realize it at the time.” 

“There is another side to it,” I said. ‘It’s good 
for our morale to keep things up. We all like to live 
in a community where there is a good neighborhood 
spirit. It draws us together if we do things together. 
It makes the right kind of strangers settle in a place, 
and fills the empty houses.”’ 

“T don’t know when I have enjoyed anything 
more than our bee yesterday,’ said the Madame. 
“One or two of the women felt so happy over it that 
they cried. There is no getting away from the fact 
that the way to know people is to see them at work, 


and the way to get close to them is to have a common 


job.” 

We fell silent for a while, and then I told the 
Madame about one of those fighting radicals down in 
the big valley, who first rallied me about “going 


over to the Lutherans,” and then seriously took me to 
task for helping people in whose principles I did not 
believe. 

‘Whoever is not with me is against me,” said 
this radical. “That always has been sound doctrine. 
You have principles. How can you square it with 
your conscience to help a church that you do not 
agree with?” 

I replied that it was not true that I did not agree: 
with them. 

“What do you mean?” he rejomed. “Do you 
accept all that has come down from‘ Augsburg or 
Wittenberg or Leipzig?” 

“Not a bit of it,” I told him. ‘No Lutheran 
does either. Here is an illustration of what I mean. 
I have a friend who is the editor of a Lutheran paper. 
When I walk with him or dine with him or travel with 
him, we discuss many subjects. We have the same 
general outlook on life. We like the same books. 
We worship the same God, and we have about the 
same conception of man’s duty to his fellow men. 
We feel drawn together. I think of him as a friend 
and brother. It is something that gets past creeds. 
It’s deeper than creeds.” 

“But do not creeds separate men?” he asked. 

“Undoubtedly,” I told him. ‘There are real 
vital differences of opinion. Nothing is gained by 
hiding them. But there is also a greater difference 
between what most men believe deep down and really 
act on than what is said in the creeds of the churches 
they attend. It is these deep down beliefs—faiths 
is a better word—that I care most about. With 
all these Christians in the Hollow I feel myself in 
agreement. Most of them believe that the big im- 
portant thing in religion is to be good neighbors, de- 
cent citizens, God-fearing, God-loving men. Well, 
that is exactly what I hold. I can support that kind 
of church anywhere—no matter what its name or 
creed. These people in the Hollow have had me 
preach in their church. They have sent for me to 
conduct a funeral init. I probably shall preach there 
again. If I can preach acceptably to them it is be- 
cause our essential beliefs are the same. We all 
hold to the fundamentals of Christianity—a Great 
God over us all, a human life we all have to live, a 
common end to that life and a noble revelation of 
God in Christ to tell us how we ought to live and how 
we ought to die. If my own church considered me 
false to it because I believe these things, or because I 
see the good in other churches, I should get out. But 
it does not. It is the very essence of Universalism to 
try to find the universal things that unite us, and to 
make everybody recognize them and live up to them.” 

“Tt is interesting,” said the Madame, “to think 
that two or three weeks ago you were preaching in a. 
Methodist church, and that here to-day you are plan- 
ning to paint and repair a Lutheran church. Wouldn’t 
some of our folks think you ought to be preaching 
your own doctrine?” 

“It is not only true as Jesus taught, that ‘he 
that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine,’ but 
he that doeth the will shall reveal the doctrine,” I 
replied. 

“Very well,’ said the Madame, as we started 
home, “‘let the text be ‘Fresh Paint.’ ”’ 
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First Things in Religion 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


S\HE year 1770 was a critical one in English 
| colonial history. For several years the 
storm clouds of the oncoming American 
= Revolution had been gathering. Five years 
before there had been the Stamp Act Congress where- 
in the American colonists had displayed their lively 
temper toward British taxation. The year 1770 saw 
the relations between the mother country and her 
New World empire grow still more strained. Seen 
with our historical perspective, the time was a most 
portentous one in British history. But when King 
George III began his address from the throne on the 
19th of January, in that year, we are astonished to dis- 
cover what his attention was focused upon, for he 
opened with these words: “It is with much concern 
that I find myself obliged to open the session of Parlia- 
ment with acquainting you that the distemper among 
the horned cattle has lately broken out in this king- 
dom.”’ We immediately perceive that His Majesty 
had a very distorted view of things. He had such a 
sickly sense of proportion that he could get excited 
over a few cows, when a vast colonial empire was on 
the verge of being lost. 

King George III may have been unusually per- 
verse in his failure to put first things first, but he was 
only displaying a universal human weakness. For 
one of the greatest foibles of man is his liability of 
getting the scale of life’s values so muddled up that 
he puts the little and less important things first. 

I wish to consider this matter here as it operates 
in the realm of religion. For religious leaders and 
their followers have, I am sorry to say, been no more 
free from this foible of putting little things foremost 
than some of the kings of England. There has been 
many a saint whose scale of values was just as sadly 
out of proportion as was that of George III. Re- 
ligious history is filled with tragedies caused by this 
very thing; and the state of religion to-day—so-called 
Christian religion—is made sordid and most disheart- 
ening at times because people are still deplorably 
prone in al] too many instances to consider a few horned 
cattle as of more importance than imperial do- 
mains. 

Just the other day (June 7, 1930) I read of a 
ridiculous, and at the same time pathetic, case of 
this. The Northern Baptist Convention, assembled 
at Cleveland, Ohio, voted overwhelmingly to reject 
a resolution which looked toward friendliness and 
practical co-operation with the Disciples of Christ, 
because there seemed to be disagreement upon an 
antiquated item of theology concerning the rite of 
baptism. At least that was the official reason. How- 
ever, one suspects beneath this thin excuse an even 
more ignoble reason when he learns that one influen- 
tial leader said in discussing the resolution that to 
adopt it “would weaken our denominational loyalty 
and affect the raising of budgets for several years to 
come.”’ Here we have the great work of building the 
Kingdom of God subordinated to the more important 
things of an outworn theological dogma and a petty 
denominationalism! King George III ruling over a 


-of his cohorts, who gave evidence of considerable — 


parliament of religion! A few horned cattle holding - 
the center of attention! ~ 

This instance gives us a good place to begin. It 
is a piece of realism that would make Mr. Theodore ~ 
Dreiser’s mouth water. It brings us face to face with — 
some of the gravest and most prominent facts in our 
present religious status. It represents one of the 
common distortions of the scale of religious values, 1 
namely, the substitution of churchianity for Chris- — 


tianity, the placing of the supreme value upon the 
church institution or the denomination rather than — 
upon those purposes for which the church exists. 

When the religion of Christian brotherhood came — 
into the world and began to make efforts toward — 
spreading itself among the hearts of greater and 
greater numbers of men, of course it had to function © 
through an organization. Organization was a boon 
to Christianity, but it was also a thing fraught with 
danger, as is suggested by a trivial story. The Ad- 
versary, so this anecdote runs, was informed by one 


anxiety, that there was a prosperous affair going on — 
down among the Harth-dwellers which was contrary to 
his interests. “‘Oh, cheerio,’’ responded the Adver- 
sary, with grand composure. ‘‘We’ll organize it.” I 
believe there is more truth than humor in this bit of 
narrative. It is so easy for the life spirit to become — 
lost in the complexities and material grandeur of — 
a large organization, and for that organization to be-— 
come the principal object in the minds of its mem- 
bers. The church is the instrument which religion 
employs to realize its aims; but because it is the most 
tangible and obvious thing about religion, many people ~ 
come to measure religion and to think of it in eccles- — 
iastical terms. Thus, the instrument of religion be- — 
comes for them the end. Their chief religious inter- — 
est is the welfare of the institution of their particular ~ 
denomination, not the welfare of the lives of men. — 
Whenever some new plan is proposed, the first thing © 
they think of is not the effect which it will have upon — 
building up the Christian brotherhood of men, but the — 
effect it will have upon church attendance, the budget, — 
or the prestige of their denomination. ; 
I read some time ago an essay in the sophisti- 3 
cated Atlantic Monthly by a minister who was giving ~ 
some serious advice to the Protestant churches. And ~ 
this excerpt will indicate his chief concern: “If Prot-_ 
estantism is to thrive apart from the State, it must ~ 
employ very much the same methods that Rome has — 
employed during the ages to sustain its independence 
and authority. . . . Certainly, except in respect to 
the highly cultured classes, Rome has been very suc- 
cessful. In this country, Roman Catholics attend — 
religious services far more regularly than Protestants — 
do. They are, on the whole, much more loyal and — 
enthusiastic. . . . A wise business man studies the — 
methods by which his competitors succeed. It is — 
worse than folly to stand by and find fault with a sys- — 
tem and method which evidently have value and — 
power.’ Note carefully the thought contained in — 
this passage: The Roman Church has succeeded be- — 
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cause “in this country Roman Catholics attend re- 
ligious services far more regularly than Protestants 
do.”” Roman Catholics are more loyal... . not 
to the aims of Christianity, mark, you, but to the 
Roman Church. ‘Therefore, what Protestantism 
ought to do is to copy the business methods of the 
Church of Rome, which is a very successful institution. 
Some of his specific suggestions are that we ought to 
model our financial system, our system of church 
control, and our services of worship on the lines of 
Rome. Another good thing would be the adoption 
of the rosary! Here we have a clear example of the 


_ church institution being placed first in religion; and it 


‘than a minister of Christ. 


sounds more like a manufacturer of toothpaste talking 
The writer is trying to 
tell the Protestant churches how to build up their 
membership, swell their budgets, and increase their 
prestige—in other words, how to be better rivals of 
the Roman corporation. Not one word does he say 
about building the Kingdom of God, or about making 
Christianity more effective in the lives of men. He 
has forgotten all about this vast domain for a few 


horned cattle! 


Although it is not many of us who voice our 
opinions in the Atlantic Monthly, I am afraid that this 
writer was representative of a great host. I fear 
that a certain annual parish meeting which I attended 
not long ago is almost a typical one. It was a long 
and rather interesting session held by a prosperous 
institution. But all the serious speech was given over 
to the subject of finances and church attendance. 
Never once would you have guessed that this ec- 
clesiastical body had any aim except to perpetuate 
itself and to increase the budget and the attendance. 
A few horned cattle held the focus of attention! They 
were more interested in holding services than in ren- 
dering service! 

Of course I do not wish to give the impression 
that the church institution, and church attendance, 
and financial budgets, are evil things. They are very 
necessary things. But they are not the first things 
in religion, that is, not in the Christian religion. 
They have value only in so far as they promote the 
furtherance of the Christian principles of human con- 
duct in the lives of men. We can not imagine Chris- 
tianity without an institution for it to function 


through. We can not imagine such an instrumental .- 


institution without people belonging to it and sup- 
porting it. But it is all too possible to have this 
institution, and to have it a thriving one, without ac- 
complishing one step in the direction of converting 
human society into a more human affair. 

Another common distortion of the scale of re- 
ligious values is the putting first of religious forms, 
customs, and conventions. Dr. Fosdick tells about 
the funeral service of a game warden in a certain 
western state. This game warden had been a real 
man, who had fearlessly, energetically, and intelli- 
gently protected the interests of his country, despite 
political corruption and temptations of bribery. At 
the funeral service the preacher, after repeating a few 
hackneyed phrases about immortality, said that al- 
though the deceased man had not been actively re- 
ligious, he was undoubtedly a real Christian near the 
end, for he had given an altar cloth to the church! 
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Here we have, I fear, a good many people’s scale of 
religious values. The first thing in religion they see 
as being the observance of certain religious forms and 
conventionalities—contributing a few dollars to the 
budget, being baptized, attending services, maybe 
installmg a stained-glass window to some relative, 
refraining from drunkenness and murder, and accept- 
ing the prescribed theological dogmas. All of these 
things are perhaps good in their proper places, but to 
put them first is like considering a few horned cattle 
as of more importance than a vast empire. These 
things are certain religious instruments intended to 
be of use in serving a higher moral purpose. They 
are supposed to have value in promoting the Christian 
enterprise of elevating and ennobling human life. 
To regard them as ends in themselves is to totally 
misunderstand them and to turn religion into a set 
of calisthenic exercises. And how impotent and cheap 
this makes religion! I have known people, for in- 
stance, who would never touch a deck of cards on the 
Sabbath day, who would never think of uttering a tabu 
word, who would never make a critical remark about 
the Bible, but who were utterly cold toward social 
betterment, who reared their children in the most 
reckless ignorance of the immense responsibilities 
which rested upon them as parents; who had no in- 
terest whatever in the social problems of their com- 
munity, their country, or the world at large; who 
committed all sorts of crimes in the form of hateful 
and ignorant attitudes toward people of a different 
race or a different social status; who were proudly in- 
tolerant toward every one who held a different opin- 
ion—and yet these people thought that they were 
exemplary Christians! 

Let us examine this matter of setting up doc- 
trinal belief as being one of the primary things in re- 
ligion. Many people seem to have the idea'that re- 
ligion consists mainly in subscribing to a few theo- 
logical dogmas. I knew of a professor in a theological 
school who used to say that if a person didn’t believe 
in the immortality of the soul he was unfit to serve in 
the Christian ministry, just as though Christianity 
were a set of dogmas. There is going on to-day in 
some circles a great deal of hot argument over some 
of the most venerable concepts of theology. There is 
bitter denunciation and vigorous protest against 
those who do not think as their remote ancestors 
thought about the question of immortality, the es- 
sential nature of the universe, and man’s place in 
ite 

To me this is all very regrettable, because I see in 
it a shameful waste of energy—energy which might be 
expended in the performance of undying Christian 
acts, which might be spent in abolishing international 
war, in setting up justice in our industrial system, 
in educating parents for their high profession as de- 
terminants of the future citizens of the world, in edu- 
cating away our fears, hatreds, and old misunder- 
standings, in overcoming such problems as unem- 
ployment, in cutting down poverty, disease and crime. 
Energy which might be directed thus is wasted in 
futile intellectual combat about abstruse matters that 
nobody can possibly know very much about, and 
which wouldn’t have a very deep effect on the prob- 
lems of human life if somebody should discover some 
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certainties about them. After all these matters are 
settled—generously assuming that to be possible— 
we shall still be faced with the problem of building 
the Christian brotherhood of men. 

Whenever I hear people stressing the primary im- 
portance of holding the proper intellectual dogmas, I 
remember the story of David and Nathan in the 
twelfth chapter of II Samuel. David, the king, had 
accidentally observed a woman whose looks had stirred 
in him a volcanic infatuation. He desired to add this 
woman to his group of wives. Butit so happened that 
she already had a husband. That, however, did not 
faze David, for he was possessed by a romantic mad- 
ness; and he arranged it so that this man would be 
slain in battle. ‘But the thing that David had done 
displeased Jehovah,” so the writer of II Samuel puts 
it. “And Jehovah sent the prophet Nathan unto 
David. And he came unto him and said: There 
were two men in one city; the one rich and the other 
poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and 
herds, but the poor had nothing save one little ewe 
lamb, which he had bought and nourished up; and it 
erew up together with him and his children, eating 
his own food and drinking from his own cup. Now 
there came a traveler unto the rich man, and the rich 
man spared his own sheep and cattle when he had to 
make provision for the traveler who had come to 
visit him. He took the poor man’s lamb instead, and 
prepared that for his visitor. And David’s anger was 
intensely kindled against the man, and he said to 
Nathan, ‘As Jehovah liveth, the man who hath done 
this is worthy to die!’ And Nathan said unto David, 
‘Thou art the man!’” This is only a story, perhaps, 
but it describes accurately, I believe, what very often 
happens in human life, namely, that a man’s beliefs 
and his deeds do not necessarily co-ordinate. David’s 
beliefs were beyond reproach. If belief is the primary 
thing in religion, he was a very religious person. He 
believed a man was of the meanest sort who would 
perform an act such as this. But this belief did not 
prevent him from doing the act. It is not what a 
man believes that determines his conduct in daily 
life; it is wnat he loves, what he admires, what he 


finds satisfaction in. Religious people would do well,. 


therefore, to look to a man’s inner attitudes, his likes 
and dislikes, his admirations and satisfactions, be- 
fore they consider the more superficial matter of in- 
tellectual acceptance of some doctrine. Ifamanloves 
high ethical conduct, if he admires magnanimous 
character, if he values human beings, if he finds satis- 
faction in promoting human happiness, let him think 
what he wants to about the nature of the cosmos. By 
his fruits is he measured. 

Well, let us come to the main point in our thought 
by noting what Jesus put first in religion. He was 
very explicit on this matter, and he expressed it over 
and over again in many different forms. Let us first 
consider the matter negatively, for negation is some- 
times more emphatic than affirmation. If there was 
anything which Jesus definitely did not put first, it 
was these things which we have been mentioning— 
churchliness, religious formalism, and conventional 
morality. He had to denounce these things on every 
side, for everywhere he saw them cheapening men’s 
religion. The bitterest things he said were pronounced 


against the scribes and Pharisees, who were very 
strict churchmen and immaculate observers of re- 
ligious forms and customs: ‘‘Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, for ye love the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues, and the salutations in the marketplaces. Woe 
unto you, for ye are as the tombs which appear not, 
and the men that walk over them know it not... . 
Ye cleanse the outside of the cup; but your inward 
part is full of rapacity and malice. . . . Ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones, 
and all uncleanness. . . . Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye observe the form and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law, 
justice, mercy and faith. . . . Ye blind guides that 
strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel!” 

After pouring these scalding sentences upon the 
heads of these technically perfect men, Jesus then 
turned around and broke their dear conventions by 
eating with outcasts, and healing on the Sabbath. 
He was indeed a sacrilegious character as measured 
by their petty standards. He had to be, for he was 
consecrated to a greater thing. 

When Jesus affirmed the first things in religion he 
always placed his emphasis upon some inner creative 
ethical attitude which looked toward establishing 
what he expressed in summary as “the Reign of 
God.” “Seek ye first the Reign of God and his 
righteousness.”” This is the first value in the Chris- 
tian religion. “The Reign of God is like unto a 
treasure hidden in the field; which a man found, and 
hid; and in his joy he goeth and selleth all that he 
hath, and buyeth that field.” ‘Again, the Reign of 
God is like unto a merchant seeking goodly pearls: 
and having found one pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had and bought it.” 

By the Rezgn of God Jesus meant a perfected 
humanity. Prof. George A. Coe defines it as “the 
world of persons made one by mutual good-will.” 
It is that order in society wherein the supreme em- 
phasis is placed upon human personality, wherein 
all are bent on securing the highest and greatest good 
for all. That is a large order, one thinks, when giving 
it practical consideration. But Christianity is a 
large religion. To some of us it may appear to be 
such a steep task that we are inclined to give it up as 
impossible. A question which people commonly ask 
is, How do we know that this visionary scheme is 
capable of being realized? To which we reply that 
we do not know that it can be realized. The Russian 
revolutionists did not know that they were going to 
succeed with their bold plan; but they ventured it, 
and already their faith has moved a whole range of 
mountains. 

There is one thing of which we are certain, 
however. And that is that if we do not attain much 
nearer to this ideal than we were when the World 
War broke out, the human race is a doomed species. 
In his book, “The Road Away from Revolution,” 
Woodrow Wilson said: “The sum of the whole matter 
is this, that our civilization can not survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can be saved only 
by becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practises which 
spring out of that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
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driven out and all the shadows lifted from the road 
ahead.” I am foolish enough to believe that Mr. 
Wilson was right. 

Just what setting up this gigantic project of 
Jesus as the first and central thing in religion would 
mean to the church if that institution should ‘take it 
seriously, I am not prepared to say. To say that it 
would alter our ecclesiastical status is to make only 
the mildest suggestion. But one thing I am prepared 
to say, and that is that if we should set up the reign 
of the greatest good as our aim in religion, the only 
reason for the church’s existence would be that it 
should make itself less and less necessary. Its aim 
would then be to lose its own life by founding an order 


of society which did not need it. When we consider 
this alongside of the vote at the recent Baptist Con- 
vention, we begin to perceive that the immediate 
task before us is the conversion of the church. 

No wonder Jesus did not spend his time estab- 
lishing a set of religious forms and conventions. Such 
a great moral adventure as he set up as the first thing 
in religion can not be compassed by such things. 
Christianity is experimental, adventurous, creative, 
traveling into the unknown with its face fixed on a 
vision. If we are to call ourselves Christians we must 
measure our religion by the progress which it makes 
in this direction, we must think of it only in terms 
of growth toward this goal. 


Digging in an Old Mine 


Robert Grenville Armstrong * 


=’ ancient tradition of little value forms a 
convenient peg upon which to record the 
approximate date of the great triumvirate 

of Greek dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, for it is said that at the battle of 
Salamis in 480 B. C. the first fought in the ranks, the 
second danced in the Boys’ Chorus, and that the 
third was born on that very day. Lacking historical 
value, this typical Hellenistic literary combination is 
very convenient for the memory. 

It is the last of these three to which I call atten- 
tion and concerning which exact historical information 
is not particularly essential for a real appreciation 
of the man. Here is a man whose influence not alone 
held the center of the stage for six hundred years, but 
whose influence comes on down into our own sophis- 
ticated, smugly content century. What manner of 
man was he and what was his message that so gripped 
the souls and the imagination of men? 

Like all independent thinkers he suffered a rather 
checkered career. Late in his life, tired of the petty 
bickerings and persecutions of the Athenians, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to the court at Macedon, where 
he later died and was buried. Then the Athenian 
people repented their folly, and sent a delegation to 
secure his body, but they were not permitted to have 
it. His burial place henceforth became something of 
a shrine to be visited by the people who before had 
helped to persecute him. 

Perhaps the independent thinker must always be 
a lonely soul. Euripides loathed the cold militarism 
of Sparta and the red imperialism of Athens. He was 
not understood and therefore was disliked by his own 
countrymen, who suspected him. The comic poets 
of the day were continually thrusting their pointed 
jibes at him. He was once indicted for impiety. He 
always maintained an air of aloofness in public life, 
which in itself was an almost unpardonable eccen- 
tricity in the eyes of the Athenian folk. He was a 
rather unsociable hermit hiding himself away in his 
library, the first ever formed in Athens, or going 
off into his study, a cave on the island of Salamis. 
Though he was famous throughout Greece he won 


*The Rey. Robert Grenville Armstrong is pastor of the 
South Congregational Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 


only four first prizes out of twenty-two competitions. 

Milton profoundly admired Euripides. Goethe 
rather indignantly asks whether all the nations of the 
world since his time have produced one playwright 
worthy to hand him his slippers. On the other hand, 
Swinburne calls him a “botcher,” while Schlegel 
treats him as the wrecker of Greek class poetry, and 
Aristotle, in spite of serious criticisms in detail, calls 
him the most tragic of the poets. 

Why this discord of opinion? Partly, as Gilbert 
Murray points out, because of the discord in the poet 
himself. We must bear in mind that Euripides was 
the child of fifth century Athens, a period forming a 
new era in the history of mankind. After the Persian 
war new ideas began to break through. Mankind 
everywhere began to appreciate as never before the 
value of wisdom, or knowledge, with its companion, 
virtue, and, naturally, a whole generation of educators 
of the highest type sprang up, men ready to make 
mankind wise in all the varieties of wisdom, science, 
music, art, poetry, history, philosophy or politics. 
It is claimed that Euripides was a pupil of Anaxagoras, 
who proved the existence of air as a substance, taught 
that the sun was not a god but a mass of incandescent 
metal, incredibly large, and that the order in the 
universe was produced by Mind or Thought. The 
poet also was a close friend of Protagoras, who con- 
fessed that he knew nothing about the gods, studied 
the principles of language and of society, emphasized 
the distinction between nature and custom and the 
extreme relativity of all human judgments. It is 
even said that Socrates himself never went to the 
theater unless there was a play by Euripides; then he 
would walk as far as the Pairaeus to see it. 

Certainly a man living in such a world, coming 
into contact with such inquiring minds, fronting up to 
great, puzzling, erupting questions, if he had any 
mind at all, would give evidence of the disturbance 
in his own works. As a dramatist Euripides grapples 
the current problems of his day and dares to think his 
own thoughts, not to be tied by the conceptions of 
the past. 

I suppose that is the law of progress. The man 
who persists in thinking only in terms of the past, who 
dares not question the wisdom of the fathers, will 
always be bound to the past. Some one has said 
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that every genuine poet is a prophet. Certainly 
Euripides was the prophet in his day, and he shared 
the prophet’s reward of contumely and persecution. 
Such men are rare. We have very, very few real 
thinkers who dare to think out into néw channels, 
who dare to question the gods that be. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the majority 
of the plays of Euripides found their birth—the Medea, 
depicting the tragedy of woman against man and 
east against west, of the revenge that feeds on its own 
flesh; the Hecuba, a drama of Greek oppression and 
Oriental vengeance; the Hippolytus, a Greek counter- 
part of the tale of Potiphar’s wife; Heracles Mad, a 
tale of divine injustice and human loyalty; the Ion, 
the most anti-religious, and the Trojan Women, the 
most anti-imperialist, of all the plays; the Electra, 
another denunciation of the blindness of vengeance 
and vendetta; the Iphigenia in Tauris with its escape 
into romance, and some half-dozen more. 

In Euripides love comes upon the stage as never 
before. He uses the human emotions to the full. 
Out of this tendency of course comes the full force of 
the plays. He was the first to write real discussion 
dramas. Centuries passed before another came to do 
the same; then followed Voltaire, Ibsen, Dumas. One 
can not read the plays of Euripides without, if he is 
familiar at all with the plays of Ibsen, marking the 
sharp similarity. Medea vindicates her sex in the 
words: 

““Men say we women lead a sheltered life 

At home, while they face death amid the spears. 

The fools! I had rather stand in the battle line 

Thrice, than once bear a child!’ 


Where do you find such an answer again until you 
find it in Ibsen’s “‘Doll’s House?” Torvald says, you 
recall, “No man ever sacrifices his honor, even for 
one he loves.”’ Nora answers, “‘Millions of women 
have done so.” 

No sane man would deny that there is contradic- 
tion in Huripides. How can contradiction be avoided 
when a man is deeply pondering the profound ques- 
tions of life? Whitman was criticised once, you re- 
member, and he answered: 

“Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then I contradict myself. 
I am large, I contain multitudes.” 


There is the problem of the divided soul that at one 
time sees truth in one light and at another time sees 
truth in another light. The poet and the dramatist 
can not be held to account for each and every word 
he utters. 

What of the thought of Euripides? Let him 
speak for himself. Running through many of the 
plays is the challenge to high and noble living. In 
Hecuba, Polyxena, about to die, cries out: 


“". . . but they who die may find 
A bliss beyond the living; for to live 
Ignobly were the utmost pitch of shame.’ 


In the same play Hecuba speaks: 


“O Agamemnon, never ought the tongue 

To have a greater influence o’er mankind 

Than actions; but whoever hath done well 
Ought to speak well; and he whose deeds are base 


To use unseemly language, nor find means 
By specious words to color o’er injustice. 
Full wise indeed are they to whom such art 
Is most familiar; but to stand the test 

Of time not wise enough; for they all perish, 
Not one of them e’er escapes.” 


In “The Suppliants,’”’ Adrastus utters a beautiful 
tribute over the body of a fallen man: 


“This youth is Capaneus, who, though the fortune 
Which he possessed was ample, ne’er grew vain 
Through wealth, nor of himself more highly deemed 
Than if he had been poor, but shunned the man 
Who proudly glories in a sumptuous board, 

And treats a frugal competence with scorn; 

For he maintained that life’s chief good consists not 
In the voracious glutton’s full repast, 

But that a moderate portion will suffice. 

In his attachments still was he sincere, 

And zealous for the good of those he loved, 
Whether at hand or absent still the same; 

Small is the number of such friends as these; 

' His manners were not counterfeit, his lips 
Distilled sweet courtesy, and left not aught 
That he had promised, either to the slave.” 


Such tributes to noble living do not fall far short 
of the later Christian conception. It is little wonder 
that the Christian faith found much in the Greek 
philosophy of life which later became merged with the 
Christian teaching. | 

In the “Cyclops” Ulysses has said: 


“Many have bought too dear their evil joys.” 


Cyclops answers him in what one might well term 
the Song of the Godless: 


“Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise man’s god, 
All other things are a pretense and boast. 
What are my father’s ocean promontories, 
The sacred rocks whereon he dwells to me? 
Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove’s thunderbolt, 
I know not that his strength is more than mine. 
As to the rest I care not.—When he pours 
Rain from above, I have a close pavilion 
Under this rock, in which I lie supine, 
Feasting on a roast calf or some wild beast, 
And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 
Emulating the thunder of high heaven. 
And when the Thracian wind pours down the snow, 
I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 
Kindle a fire, and bid the snow whirl on. 
The earth, by force, whether it will or no, 
Bringing forth grass, fattens my flocks and herds, 
Which, to what other god but to myself 
And this great belly, first of deities, 
Should I be bound to sacrifice? I well know 
The wise man’s only Jupiter is this, 
To eat and drink during his little day, 
And give himself no care. jAnd as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 
I freely give them tears for their reward. 
I will not cheat my soul of its delight, 
Or hesitate in dining upon you— 
And that I may be quit of all demands, 
These are my hospitable gifts—fierce fire 
And yon ancestral cauldron, which o’erbubbling 
Shall finely cook your miserable flesh. 
Creep in!” 


What better picture of a sense of self-sufficiency in 
man could we ask than in these lines? In these}few 
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nes taken from ‘‘The Suppliants,”’ he sums it all up: 


“Our conceit 
Is such, we aim to be more strong than Jove: 
Though pride of soul be all that we possess, 
We in our own opinions are more wise 
Than the immortal powers.”’ 


In contrast to this sense of self-sufficiency Euripi- 
es has passage after passage that illustrates the in- 
tability of life, the folly of trusting too much to 
resent good as measured in the terms of the world. 
n “The Trojan Dames’”’ Hecuba says: 


“Of mortals him I deem 
Unwise, who, thinking that his state is blest 
Joys as secure: for Fortune, like a man 
Distempered in his senses, this way now, 
Now that way leaps, inconstant in her course. 
No mortal knows stability of bliss.” 


r consider the words of Polynestor in the drama 
Hecuba’’— 


«, . . Alas! there’s naught 
To be relied on; fame is insecure, 
Nor can the prosperous their enjoyments guard 
Against a change of Fortune, for the gods 
Backward and forward turn her wavering wheel, 
And introduce confusion in the world, 
That we, because we know not what will happen, 
May worship them.”’ 


Did Shakespeare know the following lines put 
ito the mouth of Jocasta in the play, ““The Phoenician 
lamsels?”’ 

‘Why dost thou woo ambition, 
That most malignant goddess? O forbear! 
For she’s a foe to justice, and hath entered 
Full many a mansion, many a prosperous, city, 
Nor left them till in ruin she involves 
All those who harbor her.” 


Or did the author of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner’ 
call Orestes’ words? 


“O gentle Sleep, whose lenient power thus soothes 
Disease and pain, how sweet thy visit to me, 
Who wanted thy soft aid! Blessing divine, 
That to the wretched givest wished repose, 
Steeping their senses in forgetfulness!”’ 


In this day when the will to peace is stronger 
an ever before in the world’s history, Euripides 
ands out as an early champion of arbitration and 
sace. In “Helen” the chorus sings: 


“Frantic are ye who seek renown 
Amid the horrors of the embattled field, 
Who masking guilt beneath a laurel crown 
With nervous arm the falchion yield, 
Nor slaughtered thousands can your fury sate. 
If still success the judgment guide, 
If bloody battle right and wrong decide, 
Incessant strife must vex each rival state: 
Hence from her home departs each Phrygian wife. 
O Helen, when the cruel strife 
Which from thy charms arose, 
One conference might have closed: now myriads dwell 
With Pluto in the shades of Hell, 
And flames, as when Jove’s vengeance throws 
The bolt, have caught her towers and finished Ilion’s woes.” 


In ‘The Children of Hercules’ is an evidence of 
é use of lies in war, as ever has been the case, for 


 . 


E 


the Chorus says to Copreus, a messenger from the foe: 


“For to exaggerate facts beyond the-truth 
Is every herald’s custom. To his king, 
How many specious tales do you suppose 
Of the atrocious insults he endured, 

He will relate, and add how he the loss 
Of life endangered? 


Yet Euripides is no supine pacifist. In “The 


Trojan Dames” he says: 


“War then the man whom prudence rules will shun: 
But if its flames are kindled, no mean crown 
He wins who bravely for his country dies: 
Not to act bravely is inglorious shame.” 


But in “The Suppliants” he adds this warning: 


“, . . when whole cities by their votes decide 
In favor of a war, there’s not aman 
Expects to perish; all avert the doom 
Which threats their own, upon another’s head. 
But while they give their suffrages, if death 
Were present to their eyes, Greece ne’er had owed 
Its ruin to a frantic lust for war. 
We all know how to choose the better part, 
Distinguish good from ill, and are aware 
That peace, the benefactress of mankind, 
Is preferable to war... .” 


One is greatly tempted to ramble on and on quot- 
ing passage after passage, not to mention such coup- 
lets as: 

“A wife like this 
Is a rare prize; the worthless are not rare.” 
Or: 
“Love is a mixture formed of sweetest joys 
And torments most severe.” 
Ors 
“For the tongue must not be trusted, well can it suggest 

To others wholesome counsels when they err, 

Though its owner oft it proves the source 

Of grievous ills.” 

Or this: 
“The valiant man is he who still holds fast 
His hopes; but to despair bespeaks the coward.” 


Such cryptic, forceful nuggets of wisdom can be 
mined a hundredfold. 

My boyhood dentist was not only my dentist 
but a close personal friend of the family as well as 
of myself. One day after I had decided to enter the 
ministry he said to me: “My boy, remember this, 
that whatever you may say, it will have been said 
before and said better than ever you can say it.” 
Rather harsh words on the surface for a young fellow 
in the full glow of his ambition, but as one reads 
Euripides and realizes that these homely truths so 
eloquently expressed found utterance in these nug- 
gets of gold some four hundred years before Christ, 
he bows the head, and admits the wisdom of the den- 
tist. We can only add the prayer of Euripides him- 
self: 

“Omnipotent God, send light unto men, that they 
may know whence their evils come and how they may 
avoid them.” 

* * * 
Hinstein says the radio among the nations is an instrument 
of peace. It will have to do better than it has done in some neigh- 
borhoods we know.—Greenville Piedmont. 
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Songs on Leafless Boughs 


F. C. Hoggarth 


\ eens of song. It is possible to 
be out all day and never be out of earshot 
of bird song. In some lands the birds are 
brilliantly colored but do not sing. No brilliance of 
plumage, however, is adequate compensation for the 
absence of song. Bird songs are one of the major 
mercies of life for which an occasional grace is due. 
The variety is impressive. Each bird family has its 
own distinctive interpretation of music. Lark, thrush, 
finch, nightingale, blackcap, yellowhammer, black- 
bird, robin, starling, seagull, curlew, have their own 
notes and voices. Some may not be considered musi- 
cal, for there is much difference of gift, yet they all add 
to the chorus. 

Rooks are not supposed to be melodious folk, 
yet there is something strangely appealing in their 
raucous notes. About February they start building 
operations as they gather in the old rookery, and they 
give full assurance to the world that they are likely 
to be as noisy and quarrelsome as ever. No one 
would call them sweet singers, yet their notes are a 
welcome and authentic part of spring’s prelude of 
hope. 

Mark Twain once said there were forty different 
kinds of weather. Whether that be true or not, there 
are forty different kinds of bird song. Not the least 
joy of spring is to pick out the different notes in the 
spring chorus. 

The exuberance of song is also impressive. The 
birds do not wait for an encore. Their songs are not 
doled out at so much a note. They seem to sing for the 
sheer joy of it, on and on, early and late. ‘““Unless 
you are singing from the heart, the desired effect can 
not be obtained,”’ said an adjudicator to a competing 
choir. Bird songs seem to be from the heart. The 
whole bird seems to be in the song. The thrush may 
be heard singing before the dawn, for he seems to slip 
into song the moment he wakens, and after sunset he 
will still be calling from the topmost bough. Nor is 
his song easily quenched. Through wind and rain, 
or some late onset of winter, he continues to sing. 
“Through wild March the throstle calls.” 

The bird’s belief in spring is apparently weather- 
proof. “On the wettest and greyest of spring eve- 
nings some lone blackbird will still be found singing 
its stout heart’s challenge to the end of a poor day 
and its supreme confidence in a brighter to-morrow.” 
Amid spring’s share of the forty varieties of weather, 
some of which are distinctly trying, these unquench- 
able bird songs are a great joy. 

At the beginning of each February a thrush 
used to take his stance on a topmost bough in the 
rectory garden, singing his spring song. Neither his 
notes nor his range were perfect, for the year was 
young, and he needed more practise. Such early 
songs are to some the sweetest music of the year. 
They would rather hear a thrush in a February dawn 
than all the nightingales of June. 

The song is so timely, and gifts well timed, fit- 
ting in with some need, are all the more precious. 


Songs from leafless boughs seem different in qual 
from songs in leafy June. It would seem ungracic 
to be silent when all the world isin song. But tosi 
through mist and rain on a dull February day is 
brave adventure. It isa triumph of hope—as thou 
the bird had some inner source of joy, independe 
of the thermometer. It is not a victim of weatk 
moods. Its spirits do not fall to zero with a falli 
barometer. Rain or mist makes no difference 
his song. That little flame of music is not easily € 
tinguished. It burns brightly on the most unp! 
pitious dawn. The bird sings unperturbed by pre 
ent discomforts or glooms. It is as though he kne 
some reassuring secret, as though to him had come: 
that topmost bough a radiant vision of beautif 
things to be, as dawn is seen on high hills before 
visits the valleys. 
It was a thrush singing among the bleak bout 
a February evening that made Thomas Hardy thin 
There trembled through j 
His happy good night air 4 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew : 
And I was unaware. : 
“Tt’s lovely to hear them,” said an old man, ber 
with years, as he passed up the lane one Pe 


towards sunset. The thrushes were singing, an 
was evident he found them winsome messengers. 

Winter is a trying time for the old, and m 
old people rejoice to see again the snowdrops 
hear again the thrushes’ call. 

It is indeed lovely to hear. There are s 
reassurances in a thrush’s song in February, 
steal like sun-rays into the heart. 

“Be of good cheer,” it seems to say—cast all 
out of your heart, for all shall be well. Great ai 
gracious purposes are in train, and beautiful indeed 
is to be alive on the eve of another spring. 4 

Even sparrows and starlings make a fine chor 
on leafless boughs. On dull days in winter, 


to hear. Though not fine or pretentious singers, th 
make cheery music. And they do so in all weathe 
for rain or cold is also powerless to extinguish thy 
hardy songs. 3 
There is an added preciousness in songs hea. 
when song is ata minimum. When the bulk of bir 
have migrated southwards, we appreciate all t 
more those that remain. In the silence of the cov) 
tryside they stand out with added distinctness ay 
worth. They may be our great enrichers, stir 
in us new strength or cheer. There is something 
able and stimulating in any bird singing in mist, { 
frost, or rain, that somehow finds cause to sing on sU 
less days. Oliver Curwood tells how once, when | 
world seemed to have gone dark, the song of a bi 
and the sight of aviolet in the grass were like sun- a 
breaking through the gloom. They were a bit of t 
light of life, and inspired in him new courage and how 
“The miracle of it was,’”’ he says, “‘that it was a di 
and sunless day.” 
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The songs are not primarily for us, not at least in 
he birds’ intention. We are apparently not the 
udience for which the music is given. We overhear 
., A thrush singing to the setting sun is oblivious of 
ny human listener. He seems engaged in a ritual 
hat claims utmost concentration, as though the sun 
vould soon be down and therefore every second of its 
aspiring light is precious. In the time that goes be- 
ore the leaf he can be clearly seen; the uplifted head, 
he rise and fall of his mottled throat, his graceful 
earing, are a picture of unforgettable charm. 

Whether the songs are primarily intended for 
sor not, we have the privilege of listening, and do 
yell to make time for it, lest we miss that precious 
art of our heritage in the early year. 

* * * 


THE CHALLENGE OF LAMBETH 


An “Old Independent” wants to know what we are going 
o do about the findings of the Lambeth Conference on unity. 
Te writes bitterly and in the spirit of ‘‘I told youso.”’ Lambeth, 
930, has gone back on Lambeth, 1920, and had we not better 
ce the facts, drop dallying with episcopacy and get about our 
wn job? 

I must confess to a good deal of sympathy with his feelings 
nd attitude. I doubt, however, whether many of us in the Free 
hurches expected much more than the bishops have given us, 
pr it has long been obvious that very few of them were prepared 
earry the findings of Lambeth 1920 to their logical conclusions. 
he net result of the recent conference has been to emphasize 
e view that episcopacy is of the esse of the church and the 
ily means of securing valid ordinations and valid sacraments. 
has often been suggested in negotiations with Free Churchmen 
at they might accept episcopacy as a system of church govern- 
ent without necessarily interpreting it in terms of apostolic 
ecession and the transmission of grace. It is notorious that 
0 theories of episcopacy—the evangelical and the catholic— 
ist side by side in the Anglican Church. In any reunited 
urch Cathoiics would be quite content if they could secure 
niversal episcopal ordination, whatever interpretation might 
e put upon it by others. 

All this, however, is profoundly unsatisfactory, especially 
we now know that Lambeth has endorsed the narrower view. 
ee Churchmen know that there are very many Anglicans who 
itirely sympathize with their position and would be prepared 
carry out all that was implied in the concessions of Lambeth 
20. There seems now to be very little hope that these broader 
inded men will ever carry the whole church with them. They 
ave to reckon not merely with the Anglo-Catholics, but with a 
rge body of timid and slightly reactionary churchmen who 
rink from anything which would seem to conflict with their 
elusive Anglican claims. In this modern world these claims 
e becoming less possible and even somewhat ridiculous. Time 
on the side of those who take the wider and saner view, and 
ree Churchmen can afford to wait. 

In reply to the question as to what attitude we should take 
p in regard to reunion in view of the result of Lambeth, I would 
y two things. In the first place, I am sure that we ought to 
ntinue to show the utmost friendliness to our Anglican breth- 
n, and to be willing on every possible occasion to meet them, 
-operate with them, and even discuss the possibility of closer 
lations. I do not agree with those who argue that now that 
ambeth has shut the door there is no use in continuing conver- 
tions or discussing reunion any further. Both sides have still 
good deal to learn and to teach, and the only Christian thing 
do, under the circumstances, is to maintain friendly relations, 
take every opportunity of better mutual understanding, and 
co-operate heartily whenever it is allowed. We shall only 
ake ourselves ridiculous if we stand on our dignity and, like 
lky children, refuse to play any more. The time will surely 
me when the Church of England will have to take some decisive 


action in regard to the Romanizing practises of some of its mem- 
bers. It will be a great help then if there is a really good under- 
standing among all the Protestant forces in the country. 

Secondly, I quite agree that the Free Churches need to set 
their own house in order and to get on with their job. Perhaps 
the best contribution which they can make now to the cause of 
reunion is to cultivate closer relations among themselves, and 

take more active steps to avoid the rivalry and overlapping which 
are still far too common. I am afraid there is some truth in the 
charge that while we have lost much of the dissidence of our dis- 
sent, we have substituted for it a denominational self-conscious- 
ness which is just as great a hindrance to the prégress of the 
kingdom. It is, of course, true that to each of the great de- 
nominations has been entrusted a witness which is still needed 
and which they are bound to give. But this does not justify 
any of them in assuming that the truth is with them alone, or in 
holding aloof from the closest intercourse and co-operation with 
others. The only permissible rivalry is that of zeal in good works 
and preaching the gospel. This is another matter in regard to 
which it may be doubted whether the Free Churches have ever 
quite risen to their opportunities. 

We are accustomed to boast of our freedom. We should do 
better to make use of it. The conservatism of many of our Con- 
gregational churches is notorious, and it is quite certain that if 
they are to hold their own in these days, to say nothing of mak- 
ing progress, they must shake themselves free of a good many 
hide-bound methods both of thought and action. The future 
would be with them if they only knew the day of their power. 
They and they alone of the churches of this land have the elas- 
ticity and adaptability which would enable them to meet the 
needs of this modern world. But they need also courage, enter- 
prise and an abounding charity. They can, if they will, show 
themselves equal to all the spiritual needs of the day, and Lam- 
beth, 1930, should be a challenge to them to be up and doing.— 
W. B. Selbie in the Christian World (London.) 

* * * 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 
Charles Green 

One of the oldest, if not the oldest, Universalist communities: 
in Illinois was that at the little village of Dayton in La Salle 
County. Founded about one hundred years ago by pioneers 
from Licking County, Ohio, most of whom were of the Univer- 
salist faith, it became a landmark for northern Illinois. While it 
never outgrew its status as a village, yet at one time its mills 
and factories were full of industry and its manufactured products 
were well known throughout the state. 

As a member of the Green family, one of the early pioneers,. 
I am able to contribute a few reminiscences of the early days of 
Universalism in that section of the state. Among the early 
Universalist preachers whom I remember were the following: 

The Rev. Erasmus Manford of Chicago, who occasionally 
came down to our little village and preached some interesting 
sermons. My father, a life-long Universalist, was a regular sub- 
scriber for many years of Manford’s Magazine, a very fine family 
periodical. All of our copies of the magazine were saved and 
stored away in an upstairs closet, and afterward were put into 
shape and bound in volumes by some members of our family 
when the weather was too cold for outdoor pleasures. The 
magazines were not filled with advertisements as are the maga- 
zines of to-day, but contained excellent reading matter both for 
old and young. How we miss such magazines in this enlight- 
ened age! When I was young we considered them very in- 
teresting reading. 

I believe Mr. Manford’s wife was also associated with him 
in his magazine work in Chiczago. 

Another popular Universalist minister whom I remember 
was the Rev. Jacob Straub, who was located at Marseilles, a few 
miles east of our village, and who preached for us also in Dayton, 
Mr. Straub was a very fine man and gave us some interesting 
and instructive sermons. He had a brother, S. W. Straub, in 
Chicago, who was a fine musician, and a music publisher and 
composer of gospel songs. 
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The Rey. A. H. Laing preached at Earlville, fifteen or twenty 
miles northwest of Dayton, and later on was pastor at Marseilles 
and at Joliet. He was a comparatively young man when he first 
preached at Dayton. He was well liked and preached some good 
sermons full of interest and gospel teachings. He used to come 
down from Earlville in the spring on fishing trips. Dayton at 
that time was a fine fishing place, and people used to come there 
from many miles around, camping out for a few days or a week 
along the banks of the Fox River. I have seen at least 200 
people there at one time. The state maintained a dam across 
the river about a half mile above the village, and ia the spring 
of the year when the game fish were running up stream to spawn 
they were very hungry and voracious and were anxious to get 
hold of the fisherman’s bait. On account of the dam across the 
river the fish could not go up stream any farther, thus making 
good sport for the many anglers. So our Izaak Walton lover, 
the Rev. A. H. Laing, soon learned where the good fishing grounds 
were, and came down from Harlville quite frequently to indulge 
in the sport, and incidentally to preach us a good sermon. 

The Rev. Mr. Gibbs and wife both preached at Dayton and 
vicinity for a short time. Mr. Gibbs moved to another pas- 
torate. Mrs. Gibbs preached for us for some time. Both were 
well liked and held many successful meetings. 

The Rev. J. M. Day of Marseilles preached often in Day- 
ton, and he and his excellent family were often entertained at 
our house. Later on he was elected county superintendent of 
schools of La Salle County. 

An attempt was made about this time to establish a Uni- 
versalist church in Ottawa, four miles from Dayton, and the 
county seat. Funds were raised in Dayton and among those of 
the liberal faith in Ottawa to fit up an old building, and a minis- 
ter was called, but as he proved to be of the Unitarian belief he 
failed to get the support of his Universalist members, and the 
church finally closed its doors. 

There was no church building in Dayton, so the services 
were held in the schoolhouse, men sitting on one side of the 
school room and the women on the other, old-fashioned style. 

Most of the early settlers of Dayton and vicinity came from 
Licking County, Ohio, and were of the Universalist faith. They 
supported liberally the church services, church papers and maga- 
zines, schools and colleges. When Lombard University needed 
financial assistance at any time, her representatives were always 
well received by our people and generous contributions made. 
Scholarships were purchased and some of our Dayton young 
people attended Lombard and received a portion of their educa- 
tion there. 

An annual grove or outdoor meeting was held by the Uni- 
versalist people of this vicinity at Debolt’s Springs, across the 
river a few.miles. All of the families in the neighborhood would 
take their picnic lunches, and after a good sermon by the local 
or visiting minister, under the beautiful trees in the grove near 
the sulphur springs, a generai visiting time would take place 
around the well-filled tables or on the ground. Young and old 
certainly enjoyed the day, and looked forward to it each year 
with lively anticipation. 

At that time the Universalist faith was looked upon by 
members of other denominations as being almost atheistic, and 
if a union of churches had been talked of, as at present, Orthodox 
church members would have held up their hands in horror. But 
while all sorts of church scandals would develop in other de- 
nominations, our good Universalists would live model lives, con- 
tribute to every worthy cause, and impress upon the commuhity 
the fact that their religious belief was a matter of deeds and not 
words. 

At one time the Greens, who owned the water power at 
Dayton, were approached by a wealthy firm who proposed to 
construct a large distillery in Dayton for the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor. It was a proposition which would have en- 
riched the Green family and built up their little town of Dayton, 
but after thoroughly considering the proposition and realizing 
the misery and evils brought on by strong drink, they rejected 
it as being opposed to their life record as Universalists and tee- 


totalers. No liquor was allowed to be sold in Dayton, and n 
sideboards were maintained by any of the old residents there 
Such is the record of one of the oldest Universalist communitie 
in northern Illinois. Last year the 100th anniversary of th 
founding of this little village was duly celebrated, and was at 
tended by 1,500 descendants of the early pioneers, many 0 
whom were good Universalists. 
Vallejo, California. 


* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
John T. Fitzgerald 


The Universalist Convention of North Carolina was in ses 
sion at Pink Hill Oct. 2-5. The Rev. W. O. Bodell, pastor o 
the church, and his people were delightful hosts. 

The Rev. John T. Fitzgerald of Seven Springs preached thi 
opening sermon Thursday evening, his subject being, “I Be 
lieve.” Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, of Portland, Maine, representin; 
the W. N. M. A., spoke Friday morning. She expressed hersel 
as being highly heared with the work in North Carolina. 

The Women’s Missionary Association had the right of way 
Friday and Saturday afternoon. The reports from the various 
circles were most encouraging. 

The needs and opportunities of the White ees Institufl 
were ably presented by Miss Mary Lou Wilkins and Miss Df 
Outlaw. 4 

Mrs. W. M. Swift of Greensboro spoke on “The North Caro 
lina Child in Industry.” The state laws protecting childrer 
in North Carolina are very inadequate, she said. 

A collection ably engineered by Mr. Bodell wiped out th 
deficit on the Five Year Program. 

The State Superintendent, Dr. F. B. Bishop, read a lette 
from a colored minister saying that a dozen churches in th 
state were ready to affiliate with the Universalist denomination 
The convention passed this resolution: ‘‘We are gratified to lean 
that many of our colored friends are becoming interested in thi 
Universalist faith. We believe that Universalism is a goo 
thing for all people, regardless of race or color or station in life.’ 
Dr. Bishop, the Rev. H. L. Canfield, and Mrs. John E. Willian 
were appointed a committee to work out the details in the matt 

A congregation too large to be seated heard Dr. Bish 
preach Sunday morning. His sermon was a ringing appeal 
sincerity, freedom, and courage in religion. The Rev. O. 
Bryant preached in the afternoon, his text being ““Work out yo 
own salvation.” He was invited to fill the Presbyterian pulp 
Sunday evening. 

The Universalists of North Carolina are always interest 
in social questions. These are some of the resolutions passe 

““We recognize the right of the state to discipline its citizens 
who violate the laws, but we recommend some changes in ou 
penal system: 1. We favor the abolition of capital punishment 
2. We recommend that except in cases where public safety di 
mands it our citizens be not taken from their homes and confine 
within prison walls. 8. Not only should punishment fit th 
crime, it should also fit the criminal. We urge the establishin 
of expert boards to help the judges deal with criminals. A judg 
may be ever so learned in the law, and yet not be able to met 
out justice to criminals. We sympathize with the laboring peop! 
in their efforts to improve their condition, and we recognize the 
undeniable right to organize to protect their interests. Whil 
we do not approve all features of the prohibition law, yet we d 
clare our conviction that the liquor traffic in the United State 
should forever be outlawed. We deplore the fact that Nort 
Carolina has lagged behind other states in the passage and er 
forcement of laws protecting her children. Our children shoul! 
be protected at all cost against lazy, vicious parents and avariciot 
factory owners. We deny the right of parents to bring into: q 
world more helpless chiidren than they can take care of. 

Mrs. Warwick of Boston, who motored down with 


boro, were given the privileges of the Convention. 
Outlaw’s Bridge will entertain the Convention next year. — 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE ROUND-TABLE THAT NEVER MET—EXCEPT 
IN THOUGHT 
Georgene E. Bowen 

“What is there in the non-Christian religions of Japan which 
according to your belief is wrong for them to follow?” wrote a 
friend of mine in a very earnest effort to justify the action of 
the Christian Churches in establishing and maintaining missions 
in Japan. Then she continued. 

“In what way is the life Christians are teaching the Japanese 
better for them? And are you sure they are better for it? Do 
you not think that the influence of Western teachers and mis- 
sionaries in China had an important bearing on the revolution 
there?” - 

She had a right to know the answers to these questions, and 
I thought as I read them that they were the questions that were 
arising in many Universalist hearts to-day. Unless we mis- 
sionaries can answer them satisfactorily we have no right to 
stagger on with the stupendous task of implanting Christ and 
his ideals securely in Japan. 

I wanted to hear Dr. and Mrs. Cary’s answers to these 
questions, and so I sent them to Lake Hojiri, where the Carys 
were spending their summer vacation. As it happened, Miss 
Downing was there when my letter arrived, and so they all three 
took time to express their opinions which, when I received them, 
I realized constituted very valuable arguments. I did not ask 
Miss Hathaway because I did not intend to call a round-table 
discussion of Universalist missionaries, but I know her opinions 
in part, and so I shall add her voice with my own. 

The discussion opens with the first question, ““What is there 
in the non-Christian religions of Japan which according to your 
belief is wrong for them to follow?” 

Mrs. Cary expresses her opinion: ‘‘Multiplicity of gods 
cheapens the Divinity and gives no real idea of Godhood and 
Fatherhood. Reverence for ancestors is fine and helpful to a 
certain extent, but it tends to turn men’s minds back to a golden 
age of imagined perfection instead of forward toward a goal of 
true perfection gradually realized and attained by growth, if 
necessary, throughout eternity. Swperstition peoples nature 
with evil spirits which terrify and bring all the evils which follow 
ia the train of fear. It also makes people rely on good spirits or 
good luck to accomplish things for them that they should strength- 
en themselves to accomplish for themselves. It robs life of peace, 
contentment, security in one’s own developed personality, and 
the love and care and guidance of God’s Fatherhood. 

“Shinto prescribes a sort of religio-patriotic etiquette, rather 
than any real laws of moral righteousness. Buddhism of Japan 
prescribes non-interference with others, but no active brotherly 
helpfulness. ‘Do not do unto others what you would not have 
them do unto you,’ but it would be rude for you to try to save a 
drowning man. He may wish to be drowned. Don’t embarrass 
any one by trying to help him up if he has fallen down in the 
mud. Your noticing him might make. him lose face. Yet the 
Japanese are marvelously kind in little acts of helpfulness when 
they know that they are not interfering with one or causing one 
to lose face. Is this in spite of their religion or because of it? 

“The attitude toward women is the result of religion. Bud- 
dhism places her on the lowest plane of animal life. Japan has 
been influenced enough by the West to somewhat ameliorate 
this hardship of injustice, but the Oriental reiigions place her 
there, and even now her position is far from tolerable according 
to Western ideas. 

“T don’t want to generalize too much, and of course there 
must be many exceptions to this, but according to my observa- 
tion there is little companionship and loving understanding be- 
tween parents and children. 

“T asked Tomo Murai what a mother did when she wished 
to express affection for a daughter, instead of caressing her as 
we do. She said she would place her hand under the daughter’s 
elbow and cup the elbow in her hand. She said that the chil- 


dren’s feeling toward their parents was respect rather than love, 
that the sisters and brothers loved one another, but not one 
generation another. Surely a mother’s love must be instinctive, 
and yet both parents are often ready to sell a daughter. 

“Rites and ceremonies, external expressions of worship, in- 
cense burned, paper men burned to expiate sin, prayer wheels 
turned, ships lighted and set afloat to carry the spirits back, al- 
though picturesque and interesting, distract the mind, I think, 
from real worship and communion with our Father, God. 

“The ultimate aim of Buddhism is truly cessation of being, of 
Christianity, life, abundant, eternal.” 

Ruth Downing in her characteristically brief, concise way 
says: “The superstitions; the idea of a dual standard; the lack of 
moral (not ethical) teaching; the lack of opportunity for con- 
structive character building.’ 

“The Japanese religions are of all types and kinds, shapes 
and sizes,” says Dr. Cary in his typical way of adding a bit of 
humor with a profound knowledge of fundamental things. “It 
is very difficult to generalize about them. It may be said, 
however, that they are generally unethical, passive, rather hope- 
less, and largely superstitious among the less intelligent.” 

The second question naturally follows: “In what way is the 
life Christians are teaching the Japanese better for them?” 

Again Mrs. Cary with her deeply spiritual insight and a 
foving heart so big that one can but wonder how so great a force 
can be contained in so small a body, lends her thought to us all: 

“The value of Christianity teaches them love for one loving 
Father God, reliance on Him dwelling within them to make them 
strong, when they realize His presence, to conquer ills by doing 
away with some and rising above others, to develop personality, 
character, to become worthy of our inheritance of sonship. 

“It teaches active kindness and helpfulness toward our 
brothers. 

“Tt teaches righteous living, morality rather than etiquette. 

“Tt teaches appreciation of women and motherhood, and 
loving companionship between parents and children, real love of 
children for their parents and parents for their children. 

“Tt teaches the value of service and sacrifice and loving-kind- 
ness towards one another in thought, word and deed. 

“Tt teaches the value of temperance in all things, and not 
only the value but the necessity of purity in sex-relations. 

“Tt teaches our ultimate aim of abundant tife and develop- 
ment of character.” 

Although Ruth has been in Japan only a year she has 
thought deeply upon this matter and observes accurately when 
she says: ‘‘Christian lite should bring them hope and fullness of 
life. It should show them that religion must be applied to living. 
It gives them an ideal of love as a pure, holy, sacred relationship.” 

Dr. Cary adds: “‘It certainly is better for the women, for we 
teach them that they have a right to dispose of themselves. Un- 
der the Japanese system—truit of Buddhism—women have only 
one destiny, marriage, and that destiny is arranged for them by 
others. Thanks to Christianity, women are beginning to rebel.” 
_ I should like to add that Christianity teaches forgiveness to 
an extent which Buddhism and Shintoism has never dreamed. 
Forgiveness which will “‘turn the other cheek”’ and be willing to 
do this not only seven times but seventy times seven, is abso- 
lutely foreign to the text books of the schools and the mother or 
father-teaching in the home. Nowhere is true forgiveness found 
save in Christ. 

Christ’s idea as expressed in his story of the Good Samaritan 
is sadly needed in Japan. It seems to me that in every walk of 
life and every division of it which has not felt the influence of Christ 
people are passing by on the other side, feeling not only no re- 
sponsibility for the other person, but no desire to help him. 
When Christ conquers Buddha’s idea of non-interference we find 
the Japanese taking his place with the other humanitarians of 
the world—but not till then. 

(To be continued) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TUFTS AND ST. LAWRENCE TAKE NOTICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That is an interesting reaction which Carl Seaward con- 
tributes to the Leader of Sept. 27, calied “‘As a Theological Stu- 
dent Sees It.’’ Not the ieast interesting thing about it is that 
it proves that both sides are right—and both are wrong. 

The dean is right in insisting that a minister must be edu- 
cated, that he must have ‘‘schooling.”” Mr. Seaward is right 
in insisting that schooling is not all there is to education, and 
that a man may be a successful preacher and pastor without a 
knowledge of Greek. 

Where the dean is wrong is in not insisting on English, in- 
stead of Greek, and in Mr. Seaward’s letter is the proof that the 
students do need more “‘schooling’’—in the use of the English 
language. 

I am not criticising Mr. Seaward. From his letter I judge 
him to be an intelligent, clear thinking young man. It is not 
his fault, but the fault of his teachers—in high school, in college, 
in theological school—that he writes such a sentence as this: 
“There were two specific cases of men going out of the school 
who from many quarters of the church have been stigmas in 
the eyes of the Universalist Convention.” And this: ‘“The denial 
of ordination to them is more destructive than the acquiescence 
from a principle by the college faculty and the fellowship com- 
mittee.” 

There is abundant evidence, in sermons and in articles in 
the Leader, that many students in and recent graduates from our 
theological schools lack that knowledge of grammar, of the con- 
struction of sentences and the meaning of words, which is one of 
the essentials in good writing and good preaching. 

The foundations at least of this knowledge should be laid 
in grammar and high school, but if those schools have not done 
their duty that does not excuse the college and the theological 
school. There is something wrong with any school which re- 
quires the study of Greek and does not care whether or not its 
students know an English preposition when they see it, and can 
distinguish between and use in their proper places of, from, by, to, 
and with. 

Critic. 


* * 


MORE ON REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been out of the United States this summer and upon 
my return one of our parishioners, a good Universalist, gave me 
a bunch of Leaders. I have gone over every one. After reading 
a batch to-day there came to mind something that Dr Cavert 
of the Federal Council said to me last Thursday. (We had 
been talking about the religious weeklies.) Here it is: “I regard 
the Christian Leader as one of the best weeklies we have in the 
country. It is sound, progressive and Christian.” 

I gather from reading your Reactions that yours is not a 
particularly easy ccnstituency to serve, but one thing must be 
highly pleasing—rcamely, the fact that you have acquired the 
art of getting folks to talk right out in cold print. To be sure 
they sometimes berate the editor, but then, it is always better 
to be kicked than ignored! 

A Congregationalist. 
* * 


SHOULD WE CLOSE OUR CHURCHES IN SUMMER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When people are asking why we do not grow more rapidly I 
wonder if due blame is given to our pernicious habit of closing 
our churches insummer. I am just back from my own vacation 
to find that I must begin where I was last fall with congregations 
30 per cent lower than when IJ left in June. The faithful members 
of course return in September, but the strangers who have been 
coming with more or less regularity, and whom there was real 
hope of attaching more closely to our organization, have got out 


of the habit of coming—at least to our church, for all the others — 
have kept open—and so we start again at the bottom. Is it 
good psychology, good sense, good religion? Most of the people 
I know had to stick it out here during the hot summer and they 
managed to survive. What must they feel toward the parson 
who is off at the shore for two months? And what in general 
must be the impression we give for having any zeal for our faith? 
Once men went to the stake for it, now they can not even stand 
the discomfort of hot weather. 

I have found in my own case that the people themselves 
want the vacation now that the tradition has been established; 
and yet each of them admits that it is poor salesmanship, to say 
the least. 


John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


ANSWERING CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest Dr. Potter’s Reaction in the Sept. 
20 issue. He touches on a point that I have often puzzled over 
—how the humanist feels when facing the crisis of death. Hu- 
manism has never troubled me, as it seerns both unscientific and 
unreasonable, but one must respect the frankness and sincerity 
of Dr. Potter. 

He speaks of Clemenceau’s equanimity in facing death, and 
also quotes from the letter of a member of his (Dr. Potter’s) 
society, “the gist of which’’ was that her husband’s “humanistic 
faith went with him into the operating room and helped him, as 
it also strengthened his waiting wife.” 

Even after this and other contributions by Dr. Potter and 
many by other humanists, I can not understand what they mean 
by the “faith” of that group when it comes to the last moments 
of this life. Faith in what? 

The real test at death seems not to be a stoic resignation 
such as Clemenceau showed, nor even such fearlessness in dy: 
ing, oneself. To me it is this: How do those who are left bear the 
passing of those whom they love best? If this woman’s husband 
had died under the operation, would the wife’s faith (and, again, 
faith in what?) have kept her from overwhelming grief and heart 
ache at the thought that she would never see him again? I have 
often wondered how those humanists who love deepiy can pro- 
claim themselves happy and comforted at such supremely testing 
moments. 

I love to recall the words of the little child, Helen Keller, 
when she was told for the first time about God. “So that is 
His name.” she exclaimed. “I have always known Him, but I 
did not know His name!”’ Such instinctive, intuitive belief in 
the eternal Father is, to me, more convincing than pages of ar- 
guments against His existence by the most earnest of the human- 
ists. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS STAND LIKE A ROCK © 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Sept. 13 there is published, under the cap- 
tion, “Ten New Commandments,” the ten ‘‘Contemporary — 
Commandments of Social Righteousness,” from the pen of 
Albert W. Palmer, president of Chicago Theological Semina 

These do not seem to be a code at all, but rather to 
anargument. Thelate Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in a mast 
ly speech in the Senate, delivered, I think, in 1919, decla 
that a statute should be definite and not argumentative. 
was discussing the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

But I do not write you in any spirit of petulant criticism, 
but really for information. Periodically there appear codes or” 
arguments set up in the form and cadence of the Ten Con 
mandments. Are there any such that have achieved any perm: 
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nence? Through the ages, through waves of skepticism, now 
rising and again subsiding, the Ten Commandments seem to have 
stood like a rock. They stand as so sacred that attempts to 
imitate them seem often to me to be classed properly as parodies. 
At least my reaction to them is one of regret that any one, how- 
ever high his position in the religious world, should think that 
his ethical message could possibly gain anything in weight by 
the adoption of the form and similitude of the Ten Command- 
ments. 
Samuel W. Mendum. 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


AS A ROXBURY MAN SEES IT 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 


= 


What good did your editorial concerning Hon. James M. 
Curley, mayor of Boston, do for the writer or for those who 
may have wasted time reading it? Wouldn’t it have been more 
kind and more Christian not to have published an article that 
neither helps nor offers any constructive criticism to Mr. Curiey? 
No, Mr. Editor, I am not a Curley man, but I believe in playing 
fair—even in writing politics! 

In another editorial concerning the Roxbury Universalist 
church there are several statements made that could have been 
left unsaid, for they tend to create harder feelings among those 
directly concerned in this crisis. One statement says that 
several of the best of the Universalist young people have joined 
the Methodist group. While one or two of the older people have 
withdrawn their letters from the Universalist church, so far, 
no young persons have left. 

When one understands the facts in this problem it can 
readily be seen why the Universalist young people might choose 
to go to the Methodists. Up until the time the Universalists 
were alone there had been no Y. P. C. U., or any kind of young 
people’s groups, with the exception of the dramatic club, com- 
posed mostly of members of the choir. There were not enough 
young people to carry an organization along had one been started. 
When the Methodists federated with the Universalist church 
they brought a very fine and loyal group of young people. They 
whole-heartedly opened their Epworth League meetings to the 
Universalist young people. Many of them took advantage and 
found a new way in which to carry on church activities. So in- 
terested did they become and so cordially were they treated 
that they became officers of the local chapter. This is all taken 
away, but many of the Universalist young people are deeply 
interested to continue with this group of young people. I am 
one of them. 

Everett White. 
* * 


LET’S ABOLISH PIE, CANDY AND GREASY MEATS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been asked to help support the church of my faith, 
and my faith in the creed of the Universalist Church has never 
diminished. But I ask one favor of that church, as I would of 
any other denomination—that its representatives be clean Chris- 
tians. When I know, as I have had chance to know, of promi- 
nent members of this church smoking cigarettes, and also being 
informed that the minister smokes, I can not feel that it is my 
duty to promote the interests of this church. Ministers should 
not forget that they are servants of the people and should live 
in a God-like manner, and cleanliness being holiness, they are 
supposed to accept this conclusion with all the powers at their 
command. 

We all know tobacco is a filthy, expensive, selfish, unwhole- 
some, enslaving habit and a great fire menace, and impoverishes 
the land. It is a useless, senseless custom, and has spread 
through social intercourse. It is of an aboriginal origin and a 
relic of Indian savagery. Why should it live? When the church 
in general has an awakening the demoralizing cigarette will go. 
What greater human endeavor can the church engage in than 
this? But apparently instead many of them are,through their 
influence, undermining Christian virtues, lowering standards, as 


well as defiling their bodies. We should be keenly alive to the 
situation, and govern ourselves accordingly. 
Julia A. Hunt. 

Hood River, Oregon. 

* * 
MORE ABOUT THE OLD DAYS IN ATTICA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

God bless Don Seitz for the memories he has awakened 
about the old days of the Attica church. 

I, too, was born in that land of clay mud and Rambo apples, 
in Norwich township, to be exact, about seven miles northeast 
of Attica. I, too, remember many of the ministers he men- 
tions. I, too, read the Star in the West, and, strange coincidence, 
his first circus was also mine. Ia the Attica church was held the 
first ‘Children’s Sunday” service I remember; they called it 
Rose Sunday then. There was a canary in each window and a 
cardinal bird in a big cage on thefront of the gallery. And the 
cardinal considered himself the whole show. I remember Dr. 
Harmon and his baton, and also his dentistry. 

When the roads were good we were full as apt to go to Peru 
to church, although five miles farther, for there father could 
foregather with the Clapps, the Danforths, the Clarks, the Fos- 
ters, the Nyes, the Southgates, the Morses and many others, all, 
like himself, natives of Barnard, Vermont, and whose fathers and 
grandfathers had sat under the preaching of Hosea Ballou. The 
Peru church was certainly the child of Barnard. After church 
there was always dinner at mother’s sister’s, “Aunt Mary’’ 
West, wife of Bosworth West—staunch Presbyterians, whose 
hearts were warmer than their religion. At Peru we sat under 
the preaching of the Rev. H. L. Canfield, to whom my childish 
heart went out in love and reverence. MHarry’s red head came 
about as far above the back of the pew as my brown one. 

All these are precious memories, and so again I say God bless 
Don Seitz. 

Jessie Briggs Tinkham. 

Rochester, Vermont. 

* * 
TO THE UNIVERSITY FROM AN OKLAHOMA FARM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have had a most trying year, with poor crops and much 
unavailing effort. The three of us, with tractor and combine, 
gleaned over the parched fields and saved about five hundred 
bushels from around two hundred acres! The feed crop is also 
very short, and conditions are unfavorable for ever starting 
another wheat crop. 

Largely through Mr. Henderson’s urgent feeling that I 
needed rest and change I let myself be persuaded to come to 
Lawrence to be with Eleanor through her last year at the uni- 
versity. So we have a little apartment and are living a busy 
life. I am taking several courses and enjoying nearly all of it, 
though it is a little hard to fall into the routine of study and 
class work after so many years outdoors. 

I did mean to speak also of what seemed to us a profitable 
meeting in our neighborhood late in August, conducted by 
your superintendent in Texas—Mr. Prater. We feel that, in 
spite of the most bitter opposition, the more liberal ideas are 
getting rooted, and the response to Mr. Prater’s efforts were on 
the whole quite encouraging. He has made some good friends 
and we look forward to his coming again. 

At the Unitarian church here we have met a young Japanese 
student who plans to return to Japan at the close of his course 
for educational work—a very thoughtful young man, by his own 
avowal a seeker for light. I am enclosing a check and wish you 
would send to him at the address I am giving below the Christian 
Leader, as I feel that it may be helpful to him in several ways. 

Caroline A. Henderson. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


We venture to publish the above extracts from the personal 
letter of a friend whose occasional contributions to the Leader 
have brought a new note into the paper. 

The Editor. 
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Understanding Our World 


ARGENTINA IN REVOLT 


The center of interest in Latin America has shifted a few 
degrees southward during the last week. The spotlight has 
moved from Augusto Leguia, deposed dictator of Peru, to Hipo- 
lito Irigoyen, lately Chief Executive of Argentina. 

Unlike Leguia, Irigoyen was not a diccator in the accepted 
Latin American meaning of the term. He had gained great 
popularity as the leader of the Partido Radical and had given his 
support to President Saenz Pena in bringing about electoral re- 
form, which made democratic elections possible. It was by vir- 
tue of the new electoral law that Irigoyen was able, by thoroughly 
constitutional methods, to wrest the leadership from conservative 
groups in 1916. 

But if Irigoyen was not a dictator he was the stuff of which 
dictators are made. Personally strong willed, he was the plat- 
form, whip and standard bearer of the Partido Radical. After 
his re-election in 1928, Irigoyen’s mastery over his party became 
so complete that it began to be called the Partido Radical Per- 
sonalista, more personal than radical. 

It was through this closely knit and loyal following that 
Irigoyen ruled. Convinced that only under his personal super- 
vision could the affairs of the country be successfully adminis- 
tered, he drifted, in his second administration, into a policy of 
intervention in the government of the provinces. Under bene- 
fit of constitutional “interpretations” Irigoyen removed locally 
elected officials and replaced them by his own personal followers. 
By February, 1930, four provincial administrations were thus 
upset. The Opposition was vigorous but ineffectual. In De- 
cember, 1929, the Chamber of Deputies was browbeaten into 
ratifying a commercial treaty with England, voting funds for 
certain improvements in Buenos Aires and forestalling an in- 
vestigation of administrative officials. By nursing divisions in 
other parties, notably among the Socialists, Irigoyen retained 
control of the Chamber. The Senate, however, remained op- 
posed. 

There were economic difficulties also. Cotton manufactur- 
ers and growers of mate (Paraguayan tea) petitioned for higher 
tariff protection early in 1930. Irigoyen answered that higher 
duties would only increase production and aggravate the crisis. 
He likewise refused to be led into tariff skirmishes with Germany 
when Swift, Armour, Wilson, Smithfield and other packers of 
frozen beef demanded that he protest against the curtailment of 
beef imports by the German government. 

Labor was no less discontented than capital during the past 
winter. Since October, 1929, a struggle had been pending be- 
tween railway workers and employers over minimum wages and 
annual vacations. In March a brief strike of protest was de- 
clared. Later, in Rosario and Villa Luro, peaceful protests gave 
way to sabotage, train bombings and systematic destruction of 
freight. Irigoyen, with his reputation for friendliness toward 
the workers, refused to use the army against them. Already 
business leaders were showing concern over other evidences of 
a leftward tendency on the part of the President. For one thing, 
there was serious talk of expropriating portions of the large es- 
tates. Last winter the Chamber of Deputies put through a bill 
providing for the nationalization of oil lands. Unemployment 
in the capital, complicated by immigration, increased. The 
price of wheat declined. Continued shipments of gold to Europe 
depressed prices and affected the exchange rate. 

Surrounded by his advisers and cut off from public opinion, 
Irigoyen failed to see the decline of his former popularity. Al- 
ready nearing eighty years, he insisted on directing everything 
personally. He would busy himself with reports of junior clerks 
while delegations of important bankers, manufacturers and 
farmers waited for an audience. The Opposition, practically 
silenced in the National Congress, spread discontent in the 
provinces. j 

Irigoyen failed to see the storm breaking. On Sept. 5 
disorders occurred in Buenos Aires. On the 6th General Jose 


Uriburu led the army in revolt; naval units immediately fol- — 

lowed. Irigoyen resigned in favor of Dr. Enrique Martinez, 

Vice-President, whose administration lasted twenty-four hours. 
* * 


COLLAPSE OF THE POONA PARLEYS 


The results of the negotiations at Poona, which were made ~ 
public on Sept. 5, have further widened the gap that separates the 
Indian Nationalists and the British government in India. These 
negotiations originated in an offer of mediation made by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, moderate leaders in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. On July 17 they obtained permission from 
Lord Irwin, the British Viceroy, to interview Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Pandits Motilal and Jawarhalal Nehru, in an effort to 
reach terms by which the civil disobedience movement might be 
called off and “‘the restoration of normal conditions’? made pos- 
sible. Well over a month of conferences between the “peace — 
emissaries’’ and the Nationalist leaders followed, in the course 
of which the British government authorized the temporary trans- 
fer of the Pandits Motilal and Jawarhalal Nehru to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s quarters in the Poona jail. The publication of the © 
terms drafted by the imprisoned Nationalists and of Lord Ir- 
win’s reply reveals the failure of the efforts toward peace. 

The Nationalists have demanded: 


(1) That a full national government should be es- 
tablished, responsible only to the people of India, and 
with the right to secede at any time from the British 
Empire; (2) that this government be given control of 
defense forces as well as full economic control; (3) that it 
be given the right to refer to an independent tribunal 
such British claims and concessions, including the Indian 
public debt, as seemed unjust; (4) that political prison- 
ers not found guilty of violence should be released, their 
confiscated property restored, and fines refunded; (5) 
that village officers who resigned at the start of the civil 
resistance movement and were dismissed, should be re- 
instated if they so desired; and (6) that all special re- 
straining ordinances should be repealed. The Nation- 
alists left the question of representation at the London 
round-table conference on India to be decided after 
these ‘‘preliminaries’”’ had been agreed to by the Vice- 
roy. 


The Viceroy’s reported answer. declared the Nationalist 
proposals ‘‘impossible”’ and of no value whatever because of their 
“blank refusal to recognize the grave injury being done to the 
country by the civil disobedience campaign.’’ The only con- 
cessions Lord Irwin would make were assurances that the re- 
strictive ordinances would be withdrawn if the Nationalist pro- 
gram was called off, and that he was prepared to give the All- 
India National Congress an adequate but not a majority repre- 
sentation at the round-table conference. He would give no 
guarantee for the release of political prisoners. 

Despite the collapse of the negotiations at Poona, the India. 
Office announced definitely on Sept. 6 that the round-table con- 
ference on India would take place as already arranged. The 
India Conference is scheduled to open in London on Oct. 20, 
although it is likely to be delayed until the conclusion of the 
Imperial Conference, about Nov. 10. It nowseems probable that 
the chief Indian representatives to the conference will be a num- 
ber of the ruling princes of certain of the independent States, 
and delegates acting as spokesmen for the various moderate po- 
litical groups of British India. Meanwhile, the civi: disobedience 
movement sponsored by the Indian Nationalists has gradually 
extended the economic boycott which impartial observers repo: 
to be gravely threatening the foundations of British trade wi 
India. And the representative leaders of the most powerful 
political group in India bid fair te remain in jail while the future 
status of India is being considered at London. : 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Eternal Values in Religion 


Religion as Man’s Completion. By 


R. M. Binder. (Harpers. $2.80.) 


The Quest of the Ages. By A. Eustace 

Haydon. (Harpers. $2.50.) 

Dr. Binder’s point of view in his book 
(which, though not new deserves further 
notice) is indicated by his title. Religion 
offers man the sense of permanence and 
completeness of life for which he looks in 
vain to social life. He poiuts out sig- 
nificantly that “religious unrest seems to 
grow almost in proportion to the increase 
of our social activities,” and attributes 
this to the inability of society (whose 
functions are confined to the here and now) 
to meet our fundamental needs. Nor can 
our development of talent and skill do 
more than delight ourselves and our fel- 
lows for a short whiie. Our completion 
comes through knowing and expressing 
God’s will, which means _ consciously 
and deliberately assuming relations to the 
universal and social forces and thus be- 
coming truly a person in the fullest 
sense. 

In his sociological study of religion Dr. 
Binder illustrates the requirement he him- 
self lays down, that the student of religion 
must have a certain equipment, an equip- 
ment that can be expressed in terms of 
‘sympathetic understanding. He must 
be able to “live through the different stages 
of development and feel, so to say, their 

heart beat.’ This attitude is all too rare 
in those who set out from ‘‘a scientific 
‘point of view’ or in the course of a “‘so- 
-ciological study” to analyze religion. 

_ Eustace Haydon, of the University of 
Chicago, is one of the leaders of the self- 
conscious humanist group, and is well 
known for his ability as an interpreter of 
religious trends. John Haynes Holmes 
has said that the religion presented in this 
book “is undoubtedly the religion of the 
future.” For this we may turn particularly 
to chapters on “The Religious Ideal,’’ 
“Religious Authority, Old and New,” and 
“The Practical Program.” 

The religious ideals of the past, with 
their source always in the unsatisfied 
hungerings of life, were all associated 
(Dr. Haydon says in effect) with the con- 
viction that the good life was grounded 
and guaranteed in the ultimate nature of 
the universe. “By loyal co-operation with 
cosmic purpose, which they could know, 
the whole community of men might find 
peace and happiness, spiritual worth and 
fulness of life, here and hereafter.” But 
ever since the Renaissance there has been 
an even more daring faith in human powers 
and we have turned to the hope of finding 
the satisfying life here and now. To.this 
humanist it seems clear that ‘‘we could 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
‘sy ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


ror 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


never again, with our modern knowledge, 
turn as did our predecessors to a dream- 
world of the unknown beyond.” The 
ideal of religion for him is to reshape the 
world to give the joys of living and to do 
this for all men, first the joy of ‘‘at-home- 
ness in the world,’”’ then the joy of being a 
sharer in the racial, cultural achievements, 
the joy of happy human comradeship, the 
joy of creation and of expressing person- 
ality in some activity of value to the com- 
mon life. 

One who feels that humanism is one- 
sided may well subscribe to this ideal, 
but add that needs still remain; the world 
we are to be “at home’’ in can not be 
limited to the here and now; nor are we 
satisfied to be sharers in the achievements 
of forerunners, we want to survive past and 
present alike; nor is comradeship satis- 
fying so long as visible companionship is 
all it means; and, finally, creation of things 
of value depends upon capacities of imag- 
ination, vision, and devotion, which are 
nourished not on the here and now, but 
on a better that is to be. 

The new authority for Dr. Haydon is 
that of ‘“‘scientific method.’”’ From the 
adoption of this method, by which we ac- 
cumulate facts, analyze social situations, 
find our way through problems, and dis- 
cover the means of realizing our ideals, we 
can give men all the certainty and security 
provided by sacred scriptures and insti- 
tutions in the past, and yet (as always in 
science) keep all the windows open to new 
knowledge and altered situations. Again 
questions arise. Granting all the values 
and benefits of knowledge and of the scien- 
tifie temper, and the happy co-operation 
and mutual tolerance of scientists, is the 
activity of knowing, which expresses our 
personality in only one of its aspects, com- 
petent to provide authority, control, di- 
rection, guidance, for the whole self? So 
far as we are concerned with practical 
programs, steps to be taken, and tempo- 
rary pictures of the world we live in, we 
may say “yes.”’ But when Dr. Haydon 
says (p. 202) that the method of science 
offers us ‘‘a means of projecting ideals,’’ 
the ambiguity is too serious. Having the 
ideals does science then enable us to “‘pro- 
ject’? them? Or does science give us the 
ideals? Jt can not, by its very nature, as 
an ordering of what is known about what 
exists or has existed, it can not. Ideals 
are concerned with what is not yet. 

“Religion is the mother of dreams,”’ 
says the author. Religions cling to the 
unattained ideal. But to-day, for us who 
are sobered by responsibility and “robbed 
by modern knowledge of all the comfort- 
able securities and easy faith of yester- 
day,’’ the program of religion, to be effec- 
tive and not simply another dream, must 
be a way of organizing the flexible social 
structure which will produce the individ- 


uals capable of giving it intelligent di- 
rection and, by their co-operative crea- 
tion, make available the values of the 
good life.’ Well may the author exclaim 
that this responsibility settling upon the 
shoulders of modern religious men is 
“staggering.’’ The task, as he sees it, is 
to impose human purpose upon the cosmic 
process. (Huxley in his “Evolution and 
Ethics” anticipated this view of our prob- 
lem.) We have hitherto groped in our 
quest of the good life, deluded by mere 
dreams and especially by hopes centering 
in another life; now we are equipped with 
power, knowledge, and method. So the 
“primary responsibility of religious lead- 
ers is the correlation, analysis, and co- 
ordination of the available knowledge 
bearing on particular problems.” The 
church becomes a laboratory, the preacher 
an investigator and teacher. ‘‘The pur- 
posive use of this factual knowledge for 
the release and fulfilment of human po- 
tentialities is, in practise, the meaning 
of modern religion.’ ° 

If we follow Professor Haydon we shall 
not cultivate any of the values of worship, 
nor linger in the quiet with those who 
have learned to be still and know that God 
is, nor develop our powers of looking be- 
yond the known, beyond the here and now, 
nor does there seem to be any motive or 
incentive for the life of sacrificial service 
which has always been the supreme wit- 
ness to the religious significance of Jesus. 
We have not observed, however, that 
great crusades of reform develop out of 
knowledge alone; nor have we seen the 
powers put into man’s hands by science 
controlled uniformly by humane purposes. 
Brilliant as is Dr. Haydon’s exposition of 
the humanistic program for religion, we 
are not stirred to action by it. And, in- 
cidentally, we remember some who have 
fallen by the wayside, or who have been 
robbed because others knew more or cared 
nothing for honesty, we have known aged 
people and sorrowing souls, and we can 
not think religion has nothing for them 
except a recital of the program of research 
on particular problems in “‘the whole area 
of social living, political, economic, in- 
stitutional.””’ Cancer research, yes, the 
more the better. Next year many lives 
may be saved, but to-day there are dy- 
ing and suffering thousands. Has religion 
anything for them, or are they to be told 
that such comfort as men have found in 
the past has been the harvest of mere 
dreams? The humanists do not tell us 
what they believe about such universal 
and baffling needs of the individual; for 
faith in God men find faith in science a 
poor substitute. 

This said, tribute must be paid to the 
comprehensiveness, earnestness, and clar- 
ity of Dr. Haydon’s ‘‘Quest of the Ages.” 

H.E. B.S. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


I AM THE MISSION STUDY CLASS 


(Quoted from the October issue of the 
“Missionary Review of the World.’’) 

I am the Mission Study Class—join me. 

Since the time of my birth I have helped 
others. 

I was born of the craving for wider knowl- 
edge, more efficient work, and deeper 
spirituality. 

My footprints are found in many churches. 

I am often in some homes. 

T even enter the colleges. 

I am glad when I mingle with the members 
of the young people’s societies, for I 
help them to reach the highest standard 
of efficiency. 

I delight in the company of those in the 
young women’s missionary societies. 

I serve at the men’s clubs and help them 
to know world affairs. 

I pass wonderful hours in conversation 
with the women of the missionary so- 
cieties. 

Iam found in some Sunday schools, al- 
ways in those doing the best work. 

I consist of a few congenial people, pref- 
erabiy from six to ten. 

I dispel ignorance, remove prejudice, over- 
come indifference, and arouse interest. 

I encourage benevolence. 

I develop strong, Christian 
and provide missionaries. 

I present for study a literature which ex- 
cels “in truth, in pathos, in dignity, in 
simplicity, in its contribution to scien- 
tific research, in its direct bearing on 
great world problems.”’ 

And yet, there are some who say they have 
no time for me. 

I am one of the “worthwhile” things, and 
you should learn to “put first things 
first.” 

If I can be fused into the church work, I 
will do you good. 

For information on textbooks and lead- 
er’s helps, write to your own denomination- 
al headquarters. 


character, 


* * 


MISSION CIRCLES AND CLARA 
BARTON GUILDS 


We have urged the Mission Circles to 
co-operate more and more with the Clara 
Barton Guilds. We wish each group 
could know the other better. So it has 
been suggested that they hold joint meet- 
ings just as often as possibie. Our Mis- 
sion Circle groups so often know little or 
nothing of the Clara Barton Guild of their 
church. The young people are carrying 
on a splendid program; they are always 
ready and willing to serve in their church 
and in their community. You are doing 
them a distinct favor when you ask them 
to join with you in some common service. 

October 7 was the day of the “Big 
Parade” in Boston—a day when it seemed 
that people had gathered from the far 


ends of the country in one vast throng 
that looked and listened and participated 
in a spectacular parade lasting most of the 
day. Yet in the Somerville First Church 
an interesting and well attended meeting 
was going on. The women’s organization 
of that church had invited the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild to give a program, and the girls 
were there to do it. Certainly every 
woman present understood the girls and 
the Guild better after that meeting. Be- 
cause it was held in the afternoon, but five 


of the members of the Guild could par— 
ticipate, but each did her part splendidly, 
giving the story of the life of Clara Bar- 
toa, for whom the National Guild is 
named, a chapter from the study book, “A 
Cloud of Witnesses,’? and an outline of 
the Guild activities for this season. This 
was followed by the Candle Light Service 
which is a part of every meeting, and just 
a brief summing up of the activities of 
the National Guild by Miss Alice G. En- 
bom. Enlightening? Yes. Inspiring? 
Very. Is there a better understanding 
between the oider and the younger women’s 
groups? Most certainly. We urge this 
co-operation more and more. 


Our Young People - 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE BEST AGE FOR THE Y. P. C. U. 
The question often arises as to what age 
the program and purposes of the Young 
People’s Christian Union are best fitted. 
I shall present here the arguments from 
one point of view, and hope that in the 
near future the arguments from some of 
the other viewpoints may be presented. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
Young People’s Christian Union is best 
fitted to the young people of high school 
age, because they are more interested and 
have more need for the things which it 
can best do. 

Why do those over high school age have 
less use for and need of the Young People’s 
Christian Union? First let us consider it 
from the viewpoint of the coliege student: 

1. The average college student is tak- 
ing part in discussions of economic, 
political, even religious questions in his 
classes, in informal groups in fraternity 
houses and dormitories, and he is not at- 
tracted by a discussion meeting. Not 
only is he not attracted but he has no real 
need for it, since he is already geiting that 
thing, with a wider viewpoint because of 
the diversified religious groups represented. 

2. Coilege students, as a group, do not 
have time on Sundays for a great many 
meetings. The week is quite full, Friday 
and Saturday are apt to be the dates set 
for a great many social events, and Sun- 
day is needed in part for study, no matter 
whether leaving studying till Sunday 
seems the best thing or not. Now if the 
college student does not have time for ail 
the church activilies on Sunday, it would 
seem that he could receive more from a 
church service in the morning, or from 
acting as an assistant in the church school. 
Not only is this true, but most college 
campuses have Young Men’s or Young 
Women’s Christian Associations which are 
trying to reach the students in a religious 
way, and why should a church young 
people’s society attempt to duplicate 
their work? 

Of course, this considers only the college 
young person. We have a great many 
older-than-high-school young people who 


are in business. What is the church going 
to offer for them? Notthe Young People’s 
Christian Union—even with them con- 
sidered it seems that the work of the 
Young People’s Christian Union is still 
with the high school age. Study classes 
on some night during the week, when 
they can make a real study of some ques- 
tion of interest to them. A social group 
following it, perhaps, or again a social 
meeting on some other night. But they 
are more advanced than the high school 
group in their thinking, they should be 
going beyond the work of the young peo- 
ple’s society. 

I have known, during the last eight 
years, a number of Young People’s Unions 
made up of this older-than-high-school 
group. Let us consider two that I knew 
the best. In one case the group had 
been active in the Young People’s Christian 
Union for a number of years; at one time 
it was probably the outstanding union in 
the country. But they grew older, their 
interest became more social, they were 
still an excellent group of young people, 
but they were a social group, not a Young 
People’s Christian Union. New young 
people did not fit into the group. The 
older group wouid have made an excellent 
young peopie’s club of some sort, but it 
was not a union, and as a result that church 
has had no young people’s society worthy 
of the name since that time. Now they are 
laboriously trying to build again what 
they used to have. Had the group been 
kept a younger group, with new people 
constantly worked in, and the older ones 
graduated into a group which had some- 
thing they needed to offer them, the whole 
situation could have been saved. 

The other group was similar, an older 
group. The church people said, “We will — 
let,them work the younger ones in,’”’ but 
they didn’t, they made a farce of discus- 
sions, a failure of socials, and disgusted 
rather than helped the younger group. 
They had no real interest in the program, 
because they had no real need for the dis- — 
cussion, and so they lost the real value of © 
the Young People’s Christian Union. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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QUITE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
VIEW 


There are two quite different points of 
view which one may take in estimating the 
value of our Mission in Japan. One is the 
practical. What progress are we making 
toward a self-supporting church? What 
influence is our work having on the life of 
Japan? Critics of denominational policies 
are very ready to say ‘“‘No progress,” “No 
real influence,’’ therefore, ‘““Let us get out 
of Japan.” One often wonders, when 
hearing these criticisms, how carefully the 
critics have read the reports from the field, 
and, still more, how much justification 
there is for the work at home, if these must 
be the tests of success. Many a church 
would disappear, at once, off our books, if 
we were to retain only those that show a 
real gain in membership and financial sup- 
port, or only those whose influence on the 
community takes tangible form. 

The other point of view is the educa- 
tional. Question as you please what our 
church has done for Japan, but ic is another 
matter when you ask what the Japan Mis- 
sion has done for our church. It has been 
a demonstration, not only to the world, 
but to each one of us who has thought 
about it, that we do really mean some- 
thing when we talk about World Brother- 
hood. It has widened our horizon, it has 
given us something like self-respect, it has 
revealed to us the beauty and the charm of 
Japanese life and character, hinting what 
must be true of other racial groups if we 
only knew them well, it has given content, 
or the beginning ot it, to young and ro- 
mantic souls who wouid like to see uni- 
versal salvation transformed from a 
dream of a far-off future to a motive for 
service. 

The first viewpoint, the practical one, 
is a matter of denominational policy. 
Whether or not we shall coatinue mission- 
ary work in Japan is for the General Con- 
vention to decide, not for the General 
Sunday School Association. While the 
Mission is a part of our denominational 


program, this Association is bound to teach 
the duty of loyal support. 

But the educational 7iewpoint is one in 
which our Association has a first-hand re- 
sponsibility. Religious education which 
does not include thought and service for 
countries outside our own, and for races 
other than the Nordic, is too incomplete 
to be considered. If one could imagine 
our church without a foreign mission pro- 
gram—which God forbid—it would then 
be the duty of our church schools to tie 
up with such a program in some other way. 
Let us not argue about whether there will 
ever be a _ self-supporting Universalist 
Church in Japan, but rather give our at- 
tention to producing a self-respecting 
Universalist Church in America. Our in- 
terest in missionary work of any kind is, 
first of all, educational. That is why we 
ask for our three special offerings, to train 
our youth in world brotherhood. 

* ae 


FOLKS AND FACTS AT THE MIN- 
NESOTA CONVENTION 


The Executive Director, Dr. Earle, 
visited the Minnesota Convention, speak- 
ing on Religious Education at the Fellow- 
ship Dinner and the Y. P. C. U. Banquet, 
as well as participating in the Sunday 
School Convention. She sat in with the 
Recommendations Committee of the Sun- 
day School Association and made im- 
portant suggestions. 

In the absence of Mrs. Mabel Todd, 
Miss Marion Griffith, vice-president, pre- 
sided over the sessions of the Sunday 
School Association. 

Rey. Robert Rice, assistant minister 
at the Church of the Redeemer, and Mrs. 
Rice, were present at all sessions. They 
are winning the hearts of Minnesota 
people, while affectionate loyalty contin- 
ues to be given to Dr. and Mrs. Shutter. 

Miss Louise Cornell, active Y. P. C. U. 
worker, has been chosen superintendent of 
the Tuttle church school, and is bringing 
to her task the enthusiasm of youth plus 
well thought-out policies. 

Redeemer church school is fortunate in 
having many trained teachers. Several 
will attend the city Community School, 
which offers a wonderful program for 
Leadership Training. 

Dr. Staffeld, dean of the Community 
School, spoke at an evening session, inter- 
preting the spirit of the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. In his opinion, re- 
ligious education is to-day more forward- 
looking, more prophetic, than public 
education. 

The Y. P. C. U. banquet brought to- 
gether a group of young men and women 
whose appearance promises great things 
for our church. Miss Josephine Renner of 
Tuttle Church was chosen state president. 


Mr. Jack Koeser acted as toastmaster. 
Mr. William Himebaugh gave an excellent 
resume of the Boston Convention. 
* * 
HIGH SPOTS OF THE, NEW YORK 
CONVENTION 


Enthusiasm, a genuine desire to seek 
and to solve local problems and a cordial 
spirit of fellowship, permeated all the ac- 
tivities of the Sunday School Convention. 
Many delegates had come long distances, 
yet the entire state was well represented. 

The hospitality of the entire community 
was a splendid testimony to the workers 
in our own church. Other churches served 
meals in their churches, and the Friend- 
ship Luncheon at ours. Such co-operation 
talks in loud terms. 

Speakers at the various meetings were 
bright, interesting and challenging. The 
conferences were well attended, and so 
arranged that all could attend each one. 
Since each leader was deluged with ques- 
tions and problems following her or his 
group, more time could have been given 
to them with profit. 

The faculty of the theological school 
were a very real part of the convention, 
suspending classes that they might be of 
greater service. 

We came away with the feeling that it 
had been well worth while to be there, 
and that this new year will be a splendid 
one in our New York schools because of 
the interest and real desire to serve mani- 
fested by their workers. It is our earnest 
hope that they will be able to secure the 
full-time field worker whom they so sorely 
need. 

* * 
A UNIQUE WORSHIP SERVICE 
Arranged by Rev. Bruce Swift 


Our minister at Buffalo has worked out 
a unique worship service for the opening 
of church school, a ritual organized about 
a five-pointed star, and rich in symbolism. 
The flag of our country and the Christian 
flag are used and five points of emphasis 
in the Universalist faith. The superin- 
tendent, five sentinels, and five wardens 
have the principal parts, while the school 
joins in the songs. Groups which are in- 
terested in the use of such an elaborate rit- 
ualistie service may receive a copy from 
our office by sending us 25 cents to cover 
the expense of typing. 

* * 


Helen, aged four, sings a great deal. 
One day she tried to accompany herself 
on the piano, but, being unable to play or 
sing correctly, her music was extremely 
discordant. After playing a few moments 
she began to cry. 

“Why are you crying?” 
mother. 

“Oh,’’ sobbed the little one, ‘I can’t 
make it match!”’ 


asked her 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John Merrill Paige has accepted a 
unanimous call to the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Johnsbury, Vt. He preached for 
the first time as pastor Oct. 5. 


During the past two years Rev. Carl 
Polson has been working in southern Illi- 
nois under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Convention. 
He has been preaching at Hutsonville, 
“Sharpsburg and Waltonville. At Hutson- 
ville there have been thirteen additions, 
at Sharpsburg three and at Waltonville 
three. At the first named place the Sun- 
day school attendance has gone from thirty- 
six to seventy-four, and at Sharpsburg the 
attendance has more than quadrupled. 


Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., of 
Lowell, Mass., is one of ten clergymen 
who will participate in the first annual 
ministers’ retreat at Greystone Hall, 
Fisherman’s Island, near Ocean Point, Me., 
Oct. 20-26, as guests of Rev. John Henry 
Wilson, who purchased the island in 1925 
for the purposes of the retreat. Dr. 
Cornish, Dr. Saunderson, Mr. Joy, Pro- 
fessor Swisher and Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher are among the others who will 
be present. 


Mrs. Grace Robinson Hale of Canton, 
N. Y., has been nominated for Attorney- 
General by the Law Preservation Party of 
New York State. 


Rey. T. L. Drury left the pastorate of 
the church at St. Albans, Vt., Oct. 1, 
after eleven years of service there. His 
address for the winter will be R. D. No. 3, 
North Argyle, N. Y. 


Mrs. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
was taken suddenly ill last week with a 
serious case of appendicitis. A hurried 
operation was performed, and, although 
for a day or two Mrs. Tomlinson was 
alarmingly ill, she is now upon the way 
towards recovery. 


Rev. S. Laurine Freeman writes to the 
Superintendent of Massachusetts: ‘“‘At 
last I am making some very real progress, 
especially in the last few days, but, of 
course, it is folly to make any predictions 
as to the time when I can be at work 
again.” 

California 


Oakland.—Rey. B. C. Ruggles, pastor. 
The Universalist meeting-house has now 
been functioning. five months continu- 
ously. The summer vacation season af- 
fected the attendance very little. Sunday 
school has gone on uninterrupted and the 
Y. P. C. U. has had unusually fine meet- 
ings all summer. We now have thirty 
members of a five months’ old young 
people’s society with often more boys 
than girls in attendance. Many are 


and Interests 


young collegians and the discussions are 
of a high order. This church has never 
been closed for a single Sunday since it 
was organized fifteen years ago. In our 
own meeting-house we are now carrying 
out an ideal program of activities which 
keep the church open for some sort of 
meeting nearly every day of the week. 
Two Unity teachers are associated with 
Mr. Ruggles and hold afternoon classes 
in Practical Christianity. The healing 
ministry of the church is becoming one of 
the most vital parts of its lite, with its 
regular staff of those accredited for the 
work of Spiritual Healing. Many neigh- 
borhood people, more permanent than the 
transients down town, are forming a new 
nucleus. 
Connecticut 


Stamford.—Rev. Edward A. Lewis, 
pastor. On Sunday, Sept. 28, the church 
celebrated the 160th anniversary of John 
Murray’s first sermon in America. Mr. 
Lewis in his sermon toid the familiar story 
of John Murray and Thomas Potter and 
read a poem which he had composed for the 
occasion. Both the poem and a part of 
the sermon were printed in the Stamford 
Advocate. 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. There has been good interest and 
attendance at all services since the re- 
opening of the church following the sum- 
mer vacation. Rally Day in all depart- 
ments Oct. 5 brought us very good at- 
tendance. Two children were christened. 
Flowers in profusion from the gardens of 
our parishioners made a beautiful display, 
and were later distributed among our 
people. With the month of October ac- 
tivities are being resumed in all depart- 
ments—the Mission Circle, the Woman’s 
Club, the board of trustees, the Y. P.C.U., 
and the church school. An increase of new 
pupils in the church school has warranted 
the forming of a junior department to be 
in separate session during the church ser- 
vice. Our young people will attend the 
Travel Party of the New Haven church 
and the Hallowe’en Party of the Danbury 
church this month. The Mission Circle is 
looking forward to the annual visit of the 
state president, Mrs. L. W. Marble of 
Meriden. The Woman’s Club will serve 
a dinner to the Vermont Club in October, 
and is planning a church fair in December. 
A legacy of $1,000 from the Suggett es- 
tate has just been received by our church, 
and will be incorporated in the permanent 
fund. The close of the year 1930 will mark 
the seventh year of the present pastorate. 


Maine 
West Paris——Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The fall opening of this church 
has been most promising. Five have 
united with the church. A forward step 


has been taken in the Sunday school work. 
The opening exercises for the primary de- 
partment are held in the vestry under the 
leadership of Mrs. Lyndall Farr. The 
older classes remain in the church audi- 
torium for their opening worship. Rally 
Sunday was observed Oct. 5 with in- 
creased attendance. Diplomas were given 
to the children who came from the cradle 
roll into the Sunday school. The senior 
and junior Unions have started their 
work with renewed interest. The Good 
Will Society is working for the annual fair. 
A church wedding took place on Sept. 27, 
that of Miss Frances R. Booth and Mr. 
Benjamin B. Burbank. The church was 
beautifully decorated with ferns and fall 
flowers. On the altar candles were burn- 
ing, in silver candlesticks which were the 
gift of Universalist friends. On Sept. 21 ~ 
thirty people came to the service from 
Gray, Pownal and New Gloucester. These 
frieads were from the church where Miss 
Forbes had been the minister for fourteen 
years. 


Massachusetts 3 
Quincy.—Rev. George E. Huntley 
D. D., interim pastor. Things are opening 
splendidly this fall. Rally Day was ob 
served on Oct. 5. A movement is under = 
way to organize a Men’s Club in this = 
church in the near future. This matter 
is in the hands of C. VY. Marshall and For. 
rest Hayden. The annua! colonial fair 
will be held on Wednesday and Thursday 
Noy. 12 and 13. : 
Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas— 
tor. The entertainments at the coffee 
parties have been announced for the bal- © 
ance of the year. Oct. 9, ‘Love and Tea,” =. 
a colonial play especially appropriate at 
the time of the Tercentenary celebrations. — 
Nov. 6, ‘‘Memories,’’ somewhat on the 
order of the successful entertainments 
given last spring, including music, tab- < 
leaux and drama. Dec. 4 brings the per- 7: 
ennial favorite among Christmas stories, 
“The Ruggles’ Christmas Dinner’ from ~ 

“The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” Mrs 
Gage will again assume her old part of 
Mrs. Ruggles and children from the Sun- — 
day school will appear as the seven little — 
“Ruggleses.”” Itis hoped that thesplendid * 
patronage of last spring will be continued. 
Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Moone 
pastor. Our Sunday congregations f i 
September were larger than for the co 
sponding month over a period of fifteen H 
years. A few days before Rally Sunday a i 
Rally Day folder was sent to the entire ” 
church membership and to prospects. 
' 


( 
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On Rally Day we had a large congregation 
inspiring music, the christening of or 
child and the reception of ten persons int 
the church. There were two baptisms ¢ 
adults several months ago. Our severa A 
organizations have been planning their ~ 


programs for a year ahead. Already ; 
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uccessful silver tea and a rummage sale 
ave been held. Our church is co-operat- 
ug with ten other churches in supporting 
he East Hampden School of Religious 
ducation, whose aim is to provide an 
pportunity for church school leadership 
raining. On the faculty are Professors 
ok and Farnsworth of Springfield Col- 
ege. Hach is an excellent teacher and we 
xpect to derive great profit from this six 
reeks? course in leadership training. 

Medford.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema con- 
luded his pastorate Oct. 1. On that 
vening, at the annual harvest supper 
ywrepared by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, all the 
rganizations of the church presented the 
etiring pastor with a handsome cabinet 
adio set. Mrs. Vossema was unable to 
ttend on account of illness. During the 
supper the radio set was tuned in to 
‘Amos ’n’ Andy” and other favorite 
rograms. Rufus F. Harrington, chair- 
nan of the parish committee, announced 
he program which followed. Miss Bea- 
rice Long, reader, gave several humorous 
elections. The musical program was 
-onducted by Miss Natalie E. Kinsman, 
church organist, and Miss McNamara, 
soloist. Mr. Harrington presented the 
gift to Mr. Vossema in a brief speech of 
ppreciation for the pastor’s services. 
Mr. Vossema thanked his friends for 
the love and thought which had gone 
iato the gift. Dr. Coons, our State Su- 
perintendent, was prevented from keep- 
ing his appointment as principal speaker 
on the program. On Sunday, Sept. 28, 
Mr. Vossema delivered his farewell ser- 
mon, “Thinking the Best,’’ at the morning 
service. A large congregation atteaded. 
Mrs. Vossema was unable to attend the 
Sunday services, but at the close of the 
church school session, all the members, 
led by Ralph O. Silva, superintendent, 
marched to the parsonage and visited her. 
Mrs. Vossema was given a beautiful bas- 
ket of roses from the church school, which 
had adorned the pulpit during the church 
services. Mr. and Mrs. Vossema have 
given the Medford church nearly ten 
years of progressive work. Mrs. Vossema 
was director of religious education, and 
under her direction the church school has 
become one of our most efficient and well 
quipped schools. They expect to be- 
come settled in their new home at 18 Vine 
Street, Medford, soon. Reopening Day, 
Sept. 7, was observed with appropriate 
ceremonies by the church school. Our 
superintendent, Ralph Silva, welcomed 
the members in a brief talk on “A Worth- 
While School.’”’ Mr. Silva was enrolled at 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education for special courses a few sea- 
sons ago. He has given our school much 
of the benefit he received from his studies 
there. Filipino Day was observed Sun- 
lay, Sept. 14. Miss Edith Pierce and her 
slass of girls from Cambridge were our 
suests, and Miss Pierce gave a talk re- 
garding the Filipino Treasure Chests. 
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Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton, who 
preached in Medford that Sunday, also 
spoke. Miss Bessie Johnstone, one of our 
teachers, also gave a paper pertaining 
to the subject. The following Sunday 
Mrs. Chamberlain, state supervisor of 
church schools, was our visitor and speaker. 
Dr. Coons preached at the morning service. 
A Rally Day party and get-together en- 
tertained the church school Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 8. There were games and 
sports for the Primary and Junior Depart- 
ments, while the young people played 
whist and bridge in Lawrence Hall. Our 
Rally Day exercises on Sunday consisted 
of stories read by members of the young 
people’s department and a talk on the 
Universalist Principles by the superin- 
tendent. Rev. Charles H. Emmons of the 
General Convention office preached at 
the morning service. Our Y. P. C. U. ob- 
served Rally Day under the direction of 
Stanley Gove, president. Plans for the 
coming year include a contest for mem- 
bership and the preparation of a play. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. Services were re- 
sumed in the main auditorium Sunday 
morning, Oct. 5, with the largest October 
audience on record. During September 
services were held in the chapel, while 
the main auditorium was undergoing 
treatment for the correction of the faulty 
acoustics. The audience was enthusiastic 
about the results, for Dr. Lowe could be 
heard distinctly in all parts of the audi- 
torium. Dr. Lowe preached on “‘A Straight 
Course,” and outlined the objectives we 
have set for ourselves this coming season: 
Larger congregations, a better program 
of religious education, a large increase in 
church memhership, a greater measure of 
self-support, a deeper spiritual life on the 
part of our people. The first meeting of 
the Men’s Club was large and enthusiastic, 
with President William D. Dyer presiding. 
The address of the evening was given by 
Mayor James M. Curley of Boston. Fri- 
day, Oct. 8, the first meeting of the newly 
organized Mission Circle was held in 
Miner Parlor. Mrs. C. H. Merriam, chair- 
man, presided. Miss Alice G. Enbom, of- 
fice secretary of the W. N. M. A., gave 
the address of the day on “What the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
Is Doing.’’ After luncheon served by 
Mrs. L. Nason and Mrs. D. C. Mac- 
Pherson, the business of the day was 
continued, with Mrs. John S. Lowe, 
president of the Miner Charitable Society, 
presiding. Inasmuch as the society has 
had such a profitable year, they voted to 
increase their pledge to the church $200 
for the present year, and to pay $500 on 
the cost of the acoustical repairs. The 
church school meets at 12.15 instead of 
9.45 a.m. as heretofore. Miss Avis Dole 
is to be in charge of the primary depart- 
ment, assisted by Miss Edna Cullen and 
Miss Julia Harwood. Mr. Emerson 
Schwenk will be superintendent of the 
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main school, while Miss Elizabeth Mac- 
Mullen, Miss Eleanor Whipple, Miss 
Ruth Gale, and Mr. Jack Lowe will con- 
tinue with their classes. Mr. Schwenk 
plans to organize a young people’s class 
to take up the study of ‘Culture and the 
Art of Living.” In order to become ac- 
quainted with the great numbers of Uni- 
versalist young people atteading schools 
and colleges in Greater Boston, the Y. P. 
C. U. will have a get-together social during 
October. Mr. Quentin Coons, president 
of the Y. P. C. U., is in charge of the ar- 
rangements. Evening services will be re- 
sumed Nov. 2, at 7.30, and will inaugurate 
our new motion picture services. We 
have a new and complete equipment for 
this work. Oo the last Sunday evening of 
each month Mr. Thomas W. Lander, or- 
ganist and musical! director, will present 
the chorus choir of the church in a pro- 
gram of great oratorios. The regular 
choir will be assisted by soloists and in- 
strumentalists of note. The church is 
open seven days of the week. 
* * 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE 


The Conference program for 1930-31 
is as follows: 

Oct. 29, 1930, at Attleboro, Mass. Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass., Dr. 
George E. Leighton, Somerville, Mass. 

Nov. 19, at Bell Street Chapel. Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear, Beverly, Mass., Rev. 
Charles P. Hall, West Somerville, Mass., 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Malden, Mass. 

Jan. 21 at Pawtucket. Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Tufts College, Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Boston, Rev. James F. Albion, 
D. D., Provincetown, Mass. 

Feb. 18, 1931, at Woonsocket. Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, New York City, 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Tufts College. 

March 26, by invitation of First Church, 
Providence, to be one of the mid-week 
Lenten services. Pageant: “‘The Conse- 
cration of Sir Galahad.” 

April 29, at First Church, Providence. 
Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, Melrose, Mass., 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass., 
Dr. Arthur Wilder Grose, Boston, Mass. 

May 27, at Cumberland. Annual Pil- 
grimage. Speakers to be announced later. 

* * 


THE CENTRALIA CASE 

(Continued from page 1314) 
sion reigned. Business men, raiders and 
I. W. W.’s alike were in a state of mind 
which does not lend itself to reason. The 
fury of the lynching, the hunting down of 
the I. W. W.’s, the killing of a posse mem- 
ber and the plea that such killing was ac- 
cidental and even justifiable because the 
man was mistaken for an I. W. W., the 
policing of the city by Legionnaires, and 


_ the conduct of the trial, are indications, 


after the event, of the state of mind which 
led to the tragedy. The outstanding fea- 
ture of this whole series of events was the 
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passion of the community, which made 
sound moral judgments impossible. Both 
sides used social dynamite and neither 
seems to have realized the magnitude of 
its offense. 

“The Centralia story is a vivid warning 
of his duty to the man who feels the pull 
of a current of mass excitement and the 
quickening of the pulse that heralds the 
surrender of reason to mob passion. Those 
who feel the rising tide of passion, who 
lend themselves to its increase, or make no 
effort to lessen its force, are far from guilt- 
less of the consequences. The six IJ. W. 
W.’s in Walla Walla Penitentiary are 
paying the penalty for their part in a 
tragedy the guilt for which is by no means 
theirs alone. They alone were indicted; 
they alone have been punished.” 


* * 


OUR NEW CHURCH IN FLORAL 
PARK, NEW YORK 


For some years changes in the population 
in the vicinity of our Brooklyn churches 
have caused no little concern to leaders 
in the Metropolitan area. Many of our 
families have been moving out from the 
city to the residential suburbs of Long 
Island. In view of this situation, certain 
influential men of vision on the Metropoli- 
tan Extension Committee have long ad- 
vocated starting a new church movement 
in some appropriate center on the island. 

Early last spring a few meetings were 
held at Floral Park, with small attend- 
ance but with one result of consequence— 
the revealing of the fact that the cashier of 
the First National Bank and his, wife 
are actively interested in establishing a 
church of our faith in this community. 
Early this summer, largely through the ef- 
forts of Richard Saunders and George 
Friedrichs, of New York City, moving 
spirits on the Metropolitan Extension 
Committee, funds were provided and a 
survey was made, resulting in the discov- 
ery of fifty-seven individuals in or near 
Floral Park who indicated interest in Uni- 
versalist services in that community. 

Floral Park is a village of 10,000 popu- 
lation. Ten years ago its population was 
given as 2,500. It is an attractive resi- 
dential section with many beautiful homes 
and a progressive, high-type citizenship. 
At thejpresent time there are but six 
church groups in Floral Park—two Catho- 
lic churches, a Lutheran church, an Epis- 
copal church, a Methodist church, and a 
Jewish center. Included in the number of 
friends who have manifested interest in our 
work are Corngegationalists, Presbyterians 
and others, who do not feel altogether 
satisfied with the opportunities heretofore 
offered for church life. 

It has seemed to the active members of 
the Extension Committee that here is an 
opening for our work that should not be 
overlooked. Accordingly arrangements 
have been made for the services of 
Rey. Harry F. Shook, who made the sur- 
vey, to see what can be done in the way 


of establishing a new church in Floral 
Park, and Mr. Shook has been at work 
for some weeks. It is expected that 
$1,500 of the budget for the first year will 
be raised by the Floral Park group, which 
indicates the quality and the purpose of 
the local constituency. 

Regular services are now being held in 
an attractive hall, and are being attended 
aod supported in a manner gratifying to 
the promoters. There is every reason for 
feeling optimistic at the outlook, and those 
most actively identified with this new 
movement have no doubt of its permanence 
and success. 


Notices 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER AND PARISH 
ASSISTANT 


A Universalist young woman always active in 
Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. work, a graduate of a 
school of religious education, desires position. Only 
moderate salary expected. 

Address M. M., care Christian Leader. 

* * 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott of Racine, Wisconsin, 
received on transfer from the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, Oct. 3, 1930. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
2) & 
Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov. 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 
oie 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Nov. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
es 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 83d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and Auxiliary Conventions 
will be held in Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Oct. 23 to 26, 1930. 

Opening session of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at 1.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23, followed by the opening session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana at 3.30 p. m. 

These meetings are for the purpose of hearing re- 
Ports, electing officers and transacting any business 
that may come before the Convention. 

A Mid-West meeting of Universalist ministers of 
Indiana and adjoining states will be held at the same 
time and place, beginning a day earlier, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 22, continuing over Sunday and followed 
by a meeting of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
ie 
THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


October 20 will be a red letter day for the Uni- 
versalist ministers who meet on Monday mornings 
at the Church of the Redemption in Boston. Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen, at home on furlough from 
Japan, will be the speaker. This charming young 
woman is one of our most successful missionaries, 
and she will bring a wealth of first-hand information 
in regard to our work and workers across the seas. 
Friends not in the ministry, but desiring to hear 
Miss Bowen, will be welcome at the meeting, at 


10.45 very sharp. Dr. Etz, previously advertised 
the speaker for the day, has graciously consen 
to postpone his important address on the Goo 
Will Tour, thus allowing the ministers to take ad 
vantage of Miss Bowen’s presence in Boston. 
x * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license to ordained clergyman grant 
to Rev. David Rhys Williams, Unitarian, 209 Roe 
ingham Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
a; 
CHAPIN HOME ANNIVERSARY 


The fifty-seventh anniversary of the* Chapi 
Home for the Aged and Infirm, Chapin Parkw 
and 165th Street, Jamaica, New York, will be cel 
brated Friday, Oct. 24, from 2to10p.m. Youa 
your friends are most cordially invited to attend 
Attractive and useful articles will be offered for sa 
Dinner served from 5 to 8 p. m. 

*0 % 
KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Oct. 21-22, Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Oct. 23. Rev. William W. Rose, D. D., Fim 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass. 

Oct. 24. Rev. William E. Gilroy, D. D., Editor @ 
Congregationalist. 

Oct. 28. Rev. Marion F. Ham, Unitarian Chi 
of Reading, Mass. 

Oct. 29. Rev. Douglas Horton, Leyden Congr 
gational Church, Brookline, Mass. 

Oct. 30. Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Ch 
Boston. : 

Oct. 31. Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D. D., Secon 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. 3 

Nov. 4-7. Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Nov. 11-14. Rev. Warren S. Archibald, out 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Nov. 18-19. Dean Charles R. Brown, D. 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 20-21. President John A. Cousens, LL. 
Tufts College. 

Novy. 25, 26, 28. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Se 
ond Church in Newton, Mass. 

Nov. 27, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day i 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mercy H. Farnsworth 
Mrs. Mercy H. Farnsworth died Sept. 13, 19% 
aged eighty-four, after many years of invalidism, P 
tiently borne. Her constant cheerfulness made b 
sickroom a place which her friends liked to visit. — 
She was a lifelong Universalist, and one of | 
greatest crosses was that she could so seldom att 
the church she loved so well. She had been a € 
voted reader of the Leader for over fifty years. 
She is survived by a brother and sister near 
falo, N. Y., a daughter, Mrs. L. L. Strawn, and 
grandchildren, Dorris L. and Donald A. Strawn, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Funeral services were conducted by Dr. B. 
Carpenter on Sept. 16, and burial was in Mount 
View Cemetery, Pasadena. 
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t. Paul’s Church, Manchester, 
N..H., writes: 


hen it was voted to redecorate St. Paul’s Church, 
pught of Harry Cochrane, whose business card 
d seen in the Conference Minutes. Mr. Coch- 
came to us a stranger, but we were persuaded 
he was a man of artistic temperament and train- 
nd we gave him the contract. It now gives me 
Pleasure to bear testimony of my own accord 
im, to his men and to his work. What we 
ed was a church simply decorated, yet rich 
pedutiful, producing an atmosphere of worship. 
Mr. Cochrane accomplished for us. When 
e enter our auditorium there is at once the 
hy of coming into the House of God where the 
nee of the Lord abides. 
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and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weR-equipped laboratories, a 
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Crackling 


“Mr. Goldberg,’’ the bank cashier tele- 
phoned, ‘‘our accounts show that you owe 
us $50. You have overdrawn your ac- 
count to that extent.” 

‘Ts that so?” remarked Goldberg. 
“Well, please do me afavor. Go into your 
books and see how we stood in January.’ 

A few minutes later the cashier replied: 
“Mr. Goldberg, your account shows that 
in January you had in the bank $2,000.” 

Goldberg’s reply came triumphantly 
over the wire: “Did I call you in January? 
Good-by!”— Pathfinder. 

* * 

A colored man had died and the coroner 
went to investigate. ‘‘Did Samuel Wash- 
ington live here?’’ he asked the weeping 
woman who opened the door. 

“Yassah,” she replied between sobs. 

“JT want to see the remains.” 

“T’se de remains,’ she answered proudly. 
—The Pathfinder. 

The amateur angler had hooked a small 
trout and had wound it in till it was 
rammed against the end of therod. “What 
do I do now?” he asked his Ike Waltonian 
companion, 

“Better climb up the rod and club it,”’ 
was the answer—H xchange. 

We'd like to have Floyd Gibbons with 
us some time when a subway guard closes 
the door in our face. He could tell him 
something in the time between the closing 
of the door and the moving away of the 
train.— Judge. 

* * 

“It is impossible to obtain a really 
cool drink in England during the hot 
weather,’’ declared an American. Perhaps 
he has never thought of ordering a nice 
hot cup of coffee in a restaurant.—The 
Humorist. 

a * 

“T’ve eaten beef all my life, and now 
I’m as strong as an ox!” said he. 

“That’s funny,” replied she. “I’ve 
eaten fish all my life and I can’t swim a 
stroke.” —Tuwt-Bits. 

* * 

Motorist: “That garage man says we’re 
carrying entirely too heavy a load.”’ 

Back Seat Adviser: ‘‘Couldn’t you throw 
out the clutch, dear?”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 
DEATH OF WOMAN 
WHO SHOT SELF 
IS HELD SUICIDE 
—Chicago Tribune. 
* * 

A pedestrian ran down an automobile 
yesterday, at Fourth Street and Harbor 
Boulevard, San Pedro. A window in the 
ear was broken.—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

After all there is nothing more pathetic 
than a horse fly: perched on an auto 
radiator.—Hxchange. 
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